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A YOUNG ENGLISH LADY REQCIRES A 
position as Governess in a family. English, 
French, and Music.—Address, E. N., care o 
Appleton and Co., Broadway. 





SABIN & SONS? 

e« AMEKICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. 
CONTENTS IN Part oF May No.: A Pretty Kettle 
of Fish; Attorneys; Burns’ ’Prentice Han’ ; By Hook 
or by Crook; Cervantes ; Consistency; Dr. Johnson 
and Foote; Mary Queen of Scots; Nonsuch Palace ; 
Preserving Books; * Breeches Bible ;’ Cost of Burial i 
Jests of Peters ; Authorship of * Home, Sweet Home ; 
Original Oliver Twist; Was Shakspeure a Suldier? 


$1 per year. Sample numbers sent free on receipt of 
84 NASS. 


a stamp. NASSAU ST., New York. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 


AMERICAN Brancu oF Tue Hovse, 
91 Joha Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Henry Owen, Agent 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. Co., 
, LONDON 
EsTaBLISHED.......... 


CAPITAL: 


Hight Million Dollars in Gold, 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 

E. Wo CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancnrparp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

&. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. 5S. Jatlray & Co. 

Ricuaky Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davin Satomon, No. 1] West 38th Street. 

J. Booruan Joaxston, of J. Boorman Jonnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


HORACEJGREELEY AT HOME. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
IN THIS WEEK’S NO. (871) OF 


| FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 
| NEWSPAPER. 
CONTENTS: 
| VIEWS AT CHAPPAQUA. 
THE PARLOR IN THE HOMESTEAD.’ 
| MR. GREELEY AT DINNER IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
THE OLD ALDERNEY COW. 
| THE PIG PEN. 
MR. GREELEY’S LIBRARY IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
| MR. GREELEY’8 BEDROOM IN THE HOMESTEAD. 
| THE CHILDREN’S PLAYHOUSE AT THE 
ENTRANCE T:' THE PARK. 
A FULL PAGE CARTOON BY MATT. MORGAN, 
BIG G AND LITTLE G. 

THE EIGHT-IIOUR MOVEMENT. 
LABORERS ON A STRIKE, BY MATT. MORGAN. 
THE UNVAILING OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
STATUE. 

THE PEST SPOTS OF NEW YORK, 

Besides a number of other splendid illustrationsand 
the usual variety of reading matter. 

For sale by all newsmen. 
PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
| FOR 


| REED ORGANS. 


Price, $2.50 


Is so universally regarded as a Standard Method that 
an advertisement is only needed as a reminder. The 
music is so attractive that the stu jent will retain itas 
a book of Organ Pieces, after finishing the instructive 
course. 


| 
| 


} 
} 








A fine colored eters of Dolly Varden is on the titles 
of DOLL ARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop. DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and DOLLY 
VARKDEN Waltz. 

jEach price 50 cents. 





Eaton's New Method for the Cornet, 
Price, $1.50, 


Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 
the world, may easily accomplish it by taking up the 
practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid of 
this excellent Method. 





GEMS OF GERMANSSONG. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
WREATHS OF GEMS. 


The above collections of Vocal Gems contain eac 
200 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price. 


$2.50 in Boards; $3 in Cloth; $4 Full Gilt. 
The above Books and Pieces, sent, post paid, on 


receipt of retail price. 
O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
|. 1 DITSON and Co., New York. 


H, HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn case containing one bottle of 


| 
| OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 

| OL RYE WHISKY, ° |g PALE SHERRY, 
| 

! 





D 
“— aaa ee OLD BOURBON. 
yuarant ure and of the very best quality, 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. * 
Sent by Express C. 0. D., or Post-office order. 
| - 
| i. HENDERSOS,-¥o, 18 Broad-st., New York 
s \ 


/ \ 





| WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY SHE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consiatent 
with thorough workmanehi> 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrxTeEentTH St., New Yor«. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, OT will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paid ; 
the same tolet and rent applicd if purchased. New 
7 octave PIANOS, modern improvements. for $275 
cash. A new kindof PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


OF 


3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
In THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


; THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 41st degree of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great ‘Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain ~ and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States, 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terme given, 
and more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 

FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 








TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


to a Homestead of 160 


| Soldiers entitled 
Acres. 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 

Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 

| Land Commissioner, U. PR. R. Co. 
| Omaha, Neb. 


Francis & iLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 





Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


|_ All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers | 

| Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 

| sane Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 
ys 

| We keep everything in our ne, and sell at loweet 

| prices, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
**Lena Rivers,’ ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 


are :— 

Ethelyn’s Mistake, 
Marion Grey, 

English Orphana, 
Cousin Maude, 
Tempest and Sunshine, 
Homestead on Hillside, 
Rose Mather, 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkness and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Mea ow Brook, 

Lena Rivers, 

Millbank. 





BEVERLY. 


A novel of exciting and absorbing interest, by Mans- 
field Tracy Walworth, author of ‘** Warwick,” “ Lela- 
plaine,” *‘Stormcliff,” “Hotspur,” ‘“* Lula,” etc. 
12mo, cloth bound. Price $1 75. 


GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 


A Lape o new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are so much 
admired thronghout - Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 





TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another nes new novel (one of her very beat) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other popular 
novels, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path’’—* Moss-Side"— 
‘* Nemesis —** Miriam *—* Helen Gardner”—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” — “ Sunnybank" — * Phemie’s 
Temptation”—*“ Ruby's Husband’—‘* Empty Heart” 
‘At Last’’—ete. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





THE SEVENTH VIAL. 
Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 


ming, D.D., of London, author of ** The Great Tribu- 
lation” —‘* Great Preparation’—and “Great Consum- 


mation.” This book is exciting wid ead atten- 

tion in Europe, and cannot fail of p a great 

sensation’ in this country. 12mo, cloth id, price 
00. —_ 


Also just ready, new and uniform ig Great 


ad 
we 


Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Gregf Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth bound, prige $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST 


An excellent little work on Tue Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, al) over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
of Whist ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price $1.00. 








FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 


A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 
scholarly in style, and gracefully written, by Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. fares 12mo, beautifully bonnd 
in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 


A brilliant new novel, translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs. Josephine Douglas. Beau 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. . 
A fascinating new novel, by Mrs Maria J. Weet- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 











“4% 





| 


and bound in cloth, price $175. 


THE DEBATALLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEX1 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ** Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00, 
This long promised and siguiticant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 





Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of | $2 These booksare beautifully bound—sold every- 


| where—and sent by mail, postage free, ou receipt of 


price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Onder the Fifth Avenue Hotel,) 
Mudison, Square, New York. 
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BARKER & CHASE’S 
CITY AUCTION MART, 
AND N. Y. TATTERSALL'S, 


S. W. CORNER BROADWAY & 397H Sr., N. Y. 
Maj. C. W. BARKER, Auctioneer. 


REGULAR SALES OF 
HORSES, CARRIAGES, HARNESS, &C., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
A large Driving Ring for | Showing Horses on — 
the only one in the oy. Stock of all kinds 
ale. 


on hand, at Private Outside Sales ited 
and promptly attended to. 


Maj. C. W. BARKER & L. C. CHASE. 
Proprietors. 


C. M. MOSEMIN & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE HARNESS 


AND 
SADDLERY 
Tolksuitckevery Purpose. 








Also fine Road, Carriage and Sweat Blankets, Sheets, 
Nets, Whips, Boots, Muzzles, Halters, Surcingles, 
Bandages and Bitting Rigs, fine Gold and Silver 
Martin, sand Fronts of the latest patterns. 
Also new cod excellent styles of fine Road, Coach and 
Track Harness always on hand or made to ‘order. 

The largest variety of Harness of all grades and 
styles of any use in New York (no exceptions.) 

hitney’s Neatsfoot Harness Soap. 


WAREROOMS, 


14 Chambers St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN JOCKEY CLUB. 
The!Spring Me Meeting, 1872, 


WILL BE HELD ON 
SATURDAY. tet; WEDNESDAY, 5th; SATURDAY, 
8th; TUESDAY, 11th; THURSDAY, 13th; 
AND SATURDAY, 15th; DAYS 
_OF JUNE. 





SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


First Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $30 
each, if not declared out, with added; the 
second horse to receive $150 out of the stake; to 
close and name at the course by 7 Pp. m., on the 13th of 
June, was to appear by 11 A. ™., and declarations 
to be made ws Pr. M., on the following day. One 
mile and five furlongs. 


* Second Race.—Free Handicap Sweepstakes of $25 
each, if not declared out, with $500 added; the second 
horse to receive $12 out of the stakes. Conditions as 
to nomination, weight, and declaration, same as 
preceding handicap. One mile and an eighth. 


Third Race.—Free Handica pers ~~ of $40 
each, if not declared out, with ed; the second 
horse to receive $200 out of the ao Conditions 
as to nomination, weight, and declaration same as 
preceding handicap. Two miles and an eighth. 


Fourth Race.—Handicap Steeplechase, purse 
of which $200 to second horse. Entries to be made 
by 7p. M. on the fourth day of the meeting; weights 
to appear by 4p. m. on the following day. trance 
mee, be Three or more to start. About two miles and 
a hal 


In case of perpenemens, of races for the fifth day, 
the Stewards will announce the time for closing the 
free handicaps. 

Address all communications to the Secretary, corner 
Madison avenue and twenty-seventh street, New 


York. 
A. BELMONT, President, 
t, Wweatcy, Secretary. 





MONMOUTH PARK. 


“TONG BRANCH RACES. 


TWO MEETINGS, 


FIVE DAYS EACH, 





FIRST MEETING WILL COMMENCE 


SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 


SECOND MEETING WILI OOMMENCE 


SATURDAY, AUG. 3. 





RACES PROMPTLY AT 1 O'CLOCK EACH DAY 





{FIRST DAY—SATURDAY, IUNE 29.' 


First Race—The Grand National Steeplechase, for 
all ages, about three miles, over a fair hunting course; 
welter weights; Purse $800; first horse $600; second 
horse $150; third horse $50. 

Second Race—Trial Purse, $450; for all ages; dash 
of one mile ; first horse $300; second horse $100 ; 
third horse $: 50. 

Third Race—Jeracy Derby Sete: ; value $1,500, 
added toa Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for colts 
and fillies, foals of 1860; the second to receive $200, 
and the third #100 out of the stakes: one and a half 
miles. Closed with forty-one nominations. 





SECOND DAY—TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


First Race—Hopeful 7% value $500, added toa 
Sweepstakes of $each, p. p., for two-year olds; the 
second to receive $100, and the third $50 out of the 
stakes; half mile. Closed with twenty-six nomina- 
tions, 

Second Race—Purse™ ; mile heats, for all a 
first horse $450 second horse $100, third;horse 


Third Race—Monmouth Cup; value $1,500, added 
to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, ; the second to 
receive $300, and the third $15 out of the stakes ; 


= tailes anda half; closed with twelve nomina- 
ons, 





THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


First Race.—Steeple chase, for gentlemen =, 
for a Punch Bowl, value $500; over the Steeple Chase 
Course: three or more subscribers to fill; to close and 


name, June 20, 
Second jer =s race, for all ages; purse 
one sad s ; the er to sol tes 
1,000; ma to sold for $750, allowed 5 Ibs. ; 
= $500, i enter ast surplus over stated selling price 


to go to secon: 
Race. — Monmouth Oak Stakes; value $1,000, 
added toa Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p, for fillies. 
foals of 1869; the second to receive and third 
$100 ont of t! the stakes; one and a miles; closed 
with thirty-five nominations. 
Fourth Race.—The Mansion House be gay value 
$7. ,000, added to a Sweepstakes of $50 each, p. p., for 
ur-year old Sire ean and Ly" the foals of 1868: the 
second tore pon e third $100 out of the 
stakes; Prien mates: ‘cloved with thirteen 
yor ne A 





FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


First Race.—July Stakes, value $500, added to a 
sweepstakes of each, Pp: for two-year olds; the 
winner of the Hopeful Stakes to carry five unds 
extra; the second to receive $100, and the third $50 
out of the stakes; three-quarters of a mile; closed 
with twent ps nominations, 


Second Jockey Club Purse, 
— <—~ — all coun res Denke, vont (a five; first 
$1,000, second horse ira horse $150. 
Third Race.—Purse ten = all 
ages; those beaten once, atiowed 8 5 Ibs; twice dn. Tbs; 
three times 14 Ibs; first horse $350, second h 
$100, third horse $50; one and a half miles. 





FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY, JULY 5. 


First Race.—Hurdle race, for all ages: Welter 
weights; two miles; eight hurdles; Ve $600: first 


horse $450, second horse — third $50. 
Second Race.—Purse $1.000, for all ages; dash of 

three miles; first horse , second horse $100, third 
orse $50. 


Third Race,—Monmouth 


uel Seben, value 
added to a sweepstakes of $ 


each, p p; for three 


_| year olds; winner of the loan Derby Stakes to 


carry 5 Ibs extra; the second horse to receive $200, 
ond the third $100 out of the stakes; two miles; 
closed with twenty-four nominations. 
No entry fee charged to purses. 
In all cases where there is a division of the purse, 
. 7. walking over will be entitled to first portion 


onthe floating ol care Plymouth Rock and Jesse 
Hoyt, y ~~) of carrying thousands, will leave pier 
No. 28, foot of Murray street, at st tated hours, as ad- 
vertised. Passengers willreach the course in one 
hour anda half. The accommodations going to the 
organ, while there, and returning, will be une ualed 

The Camden & Amboy Railroad’ C ameneg © run 
“= trains, 23g hours from Philadelphia, during 

e meetings, 

Pools will be sold every evening, at the West End 
Hotel, Long Branch, and on the course, every day, 
during the raccs, by eeers & McGowan. 

N HOEY, President. 

W E Raynor, centers.” 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
874 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac 8. Barnett, Secretary. 


H. K. Taurper, 
James WaALLAcE 
Vice Pres'ts. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapwar. 


Offices, stores, kitchen 
leons, 2c. foot; diniu 

Ra an 
elegant parquet, 
00 foot. 











Floors from 60c. oe foot in new 
and elegant design 
Send stamp "he illustrated 
het. 








TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the d ent of 
asystem already di: —— by disease. Violent ca- 


thartics that sweep through bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the — and a the deli- 
cate membrane of entary canal, are never 


: COUNSEL 


bilious complaints, yoy or any disorder 

affecting the stomach, the liver. - the excretive or- 

gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 

viscera with Tarrant’s ye my “seltzer Aperient. 
his agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For page than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
heys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 

ral invigorant, and that its saline ‘iple has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
‘- — & specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs w = exhauet the by hoe of the 

tient, and h y scoui ization 
without affecting a jeal cure Invalides, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REason, and select the remedy 
which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 





behind. 
Seid by all Druggists, 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyepepela. 


THE ALBION, 
$5 A YEAR, 
Offers Parton’s Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 


subscription. 
THE ALBION 
Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FrovanciaL Reports } 

AXD THE 
Cream or Enotisa LrreRaTuURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 

Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Autan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knient’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucker's ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 2x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHLA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

Wanpesrorpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LANDSEER'’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 


25 cents each insertion one month. 

a ? as three months, 
gs ° aa = six months. 
3 * bi * one year. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 


that the subscription is payable in advance, and they | try 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- | © 


pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiams. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


Billiard Tables. 








RAVAN Aes & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL-| Live 


LIARD TABLES, furnished with Lo celebrated cat- 
t cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
Fables, — — = cach, and other sizes at cor- 
arerooms, corner of Canal and 





pOREAT CHANCE FOR J AGE NTS. 
a chance to wake § ce 85 to ese per day ailing 

our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 

or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





MOODY'S 
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MY CHILD LOVE. 


How we played among the meadows, 
My child-love and I. 
Chasing summer gleams and shadows, 
My child-love and L. 

andering in the bowery lanes, 
Making rose-tipped daisy-chains. 
Storing fairy treasure trove, 
Tender chestnuts from the grove, 
Juicy berries, sweet and red, 
Violets in their leafy bed, 
Peeping ’neath the old oak tree, 
All for my child-love and me. 


How we sped the hours together, 

My child-love and I, 

In the blue unclouded weather, 

My child-love and L. ’ 

Two gold heads—ah, one is gray, 
One is pillowed cold in clay ; 

Two bright faces—one is grave, 

One hid where pale the willows wave. 
Two laughs—I wot my smiles are few, 
Do angels sport as mortals do, 

Or as we did in days gone by, 

We, my sweet child-love and I? 


What infant mysteries we had, 

My child-love and I. 

What little things could make us glad, 
My child-love and I. 

What fair castles did we Suild, 

Every room so gaily filled ; 

With sun and flowers ever new. 

I so brave, and she so true, 

Endless pleasures, boundless wealth, 
Ceaseless joy, and cloudless health, 
Nought should change, and nought could die, 
So ruled my child-love and I. 


We were parted in our youth, 

My child-love and I. 

In our fearless baby truth, 

My child-love and I. 

She in virgin freshness died, 

I stood weeping at her side, 
Turning to the world again, 
Gathering many a deepening stain. 
Other loves their empire helc, 
Fewer dreams such empire quelled, 
Till far as trackless sea from 
Seemed my fair child-love from me. 


Yet ‘twas an idyl that we had, 

My child-love and I. 

Ere death dimmed all its glory’glad, 

My child-love and I. 

Though deeper sorrows deeper pleasures, 

Fili for me life’s foaming measures, 

Yet, fairest mid my hopes and schemes, 

Purest of my wandering dreams 

Is, now when all is past and done, 

Forfeit paid and pardon won, 

In some calm sphere there yet may be 

A home for my child-love and me! 
—All the Year Round. 


a 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 
CHAPTER VI.—A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


“The second floor front have come in, Ben,” said Mrs. 
Mogg, of 19a, Poland-street, as she opened the door to her 
husband on a wet and windy autumnal evening; “ she have 
come and brought her luggage—a green carpet-bag with a 
poll-parrot worked on it, and a foreign-looking bandbox tied 
up im AD handkerchief—she’s French, Ben, that’s what 
she is!’ 

“Ts she,” said Mr. Mogg, shortly ; “well, I’m hungry, 
that’s what I am, so get me my tea.” He had had a long and 
dirty walk home from the West India Docks, where he was 
employed as a warehouseman, and chattering in a windy 
passage about his wife’s lodger scarcely seemed to him the 
most desirable way of employing his first moments at home. 

But after despatching two large breakfast-cups of tea, and 
several rounds of hot salt buttered toast, from which the 
crust had been carefully cut away, Mr. Mogg was somewhat 
mollified, and wiping his mouth and fingers on the dirty 
table-cloth, felt himself in cue to resume the conversation. 

“Oh, the new second floor has come, Martha, has she ?” 
he commenced, “and she’s French you think; well,” con- 
tinued Mr. Mogg, who was naturally rather slow in bringing 
his ideas into focus, “ Dickson may or may not be a French 
name ; that it’s an English one we all know, but that’s no 
reason that it should not be a French one too, there being, as 
is well known, several words which are the same in both 
languages.” 

“She wrote down P. Dickson when she came to take the 
rooms this morning, and I see P. D. worked on her port- 
monnaie when she took it out to pay the first week’s rent in 
advance,” said Mrs. Mogg. 

“Then it’s clear enough her name is Dickson,” said Mr. 
Mogg, with a singular facility of reasoning. “ What should 
you say she was now, Martha-—you’re good at reckoning ’em 
up, you are—what is thd second floor front, should you say r" 

“ Either a gov’ness or a lady’s-maid out of place,” said Mrs. 
Mogg, decisively. “I thought she was a gov’ness until I see 
the sovereigns in her portmonnaie, and then made up my 
mind she was a lady’s-maid as had given up her place either 
through a death or the family going abroad, or giving up 
housekeeping, and these were the sovereigns which she had 
just got from the wardrobe-shop for the perquisities and 
etceteras which she had brought away with her.” 

“You're a clear-headed one, you are,” said Mr. Mogg, 
looking at his wife with great delight. “ Has she had any- 
eh yeu” said Mrs. M 

: yes,” sai rs. Mogg, gigglirg with some rity ; 
“she brought a lettice in with 3 1 suppose ; fer Vaan 
went up to ask her whether I should get in any little trifle 





for breakfast, I found her eating of it, and dropping some 


lumps of sugar into a tumbler of water.” 4 

“ Well, that’s beastly,” said Mr. Mogg; “ these foreigners 
are disgusting in their ways, one always heard; but how did 
you make ber understand about breakfast ?” 

“ Lor’ bless yer, man, she speaks English first-rate, so well 
that when I first see her I thought she was a country-woman 
of mine from Norfolk.” 

“ Well, so long as she pays regularly, and don’t stop out 
late at night, it don’t matter to us where she comes from,” 
said Mr. Moxg, stretching out his arms, and indulging in a 
hearty yawn. “ Now, Martha, get me my pipe, and when you 
have cleared these things away, come and sit down, and let’s 
have a quiet talk about how we are to get rid of the German 
teacher in the back attic.” 

The newly-arrived tenant of the second floor, whom these 
worthies in the kitchen were thus discussing, was walking up 
and down her room in much the same manner as she had 

aced the platform at Lymington, or the Prado at Marseilles. 

t was very lucky that the occupant of the drawing-room, a 
gentleman who taught noblemen and senators the art of de- 
clamation, had not on that evening one of his usual classes, 
in which budding orators were accustomed to deliver Mark 
Anthony’s speech over the sofa pillow, transformed for the 
nonce into the dead body of Cesar, and where, to encourage 
his pupils, the professor would set forth that his name was 
Norval, and proceed to bewail the bucolic disposition of his 
parent, or the grinding sound of the heels above would have 
sadly interfered with the lesson. It was well that Pauline 
was not interrupted, for the demon of rage and jealousy was 
at, work within her. The burning shame consequent on the 
belief that she had been deceived, and made a fool of, nearly 
maddened her, and as every phase of the deceit to which she 
now imagined she had fallen so rapid a victim, rose before 
od ae she clasped her arms above her head and groaned 
aloud. 

“ To think,” she cried, “ that I, who had known him so 
long and so intimately, I, who had been his companion in his 
plottings and intrigues, who had sat by night after night, and 
day after day, watching the patience and skill with which he 
prepared the pitfalls for others, that I should be so blind, so 
weak, so besotted, as to fall into them myself. Lies from the 
first, and lie upon lie! A lie to the man Calverley, whose 
agent he pretended he would be, a lie to the old man Clax- 
ton, who obtained the place for him, and sent him the money 
by the pale-faced woman! Then a lie to me; acleverer kind 
of lie! a lie involving some tracasserie, for I am not one to 
be deceived in the ordinary manner. To me he admitted he 
intended playing false with the others, and now I am reck- 
oned among those whom he has hoodwinked and befooled ! 

“The notion that came across me at that place! It 
must be true! He never meant to come there; he sent me 
on a fool’s errand, and he would never be within miles of the 
spot! The whole thing was a trick—a well-planned trick 
from the first, well-planned, and so plausible, too. The flight 
to Weymouth, then to Guernsey, hours of departure of trains 
and steamer all noted and arranged. What a cunning rogue! 
What a long-headed, plausible rascal! And the money, the 
two thousand pounds; many would be deceived by that. He 
thought I would argue that if he had intended to leave me, 
he never would have handed over to me those bank-notes. 

“ But I know him better! He is a vaurien, swindler, liar ; 
but, though I suppese he never loved me in the way that 
other people understand love, I have been useful to him, and 
he has become used to me, so used that he cannot bear to 
think of me in misery or want. So he gave me the money to 
set his mind at ease, that my reproachful figure should not 
rise between him and his new-found happiness! Does he 
think that money can compensate me for the mental agony 
that I shall suffer always, that I suffer now? Does he think 
that it will salve my wounded pride? That it will do away 
with the misery and degradation I feel? And having been 
cheated by a shallow artifice, will money deprive me of my 
memory, and stop the current of my thoughts? Because I 
shall not starve, can money bereave me of my fancies, or keep 
away mental pictures as will drive me mad _ to contemplate? 
I can see them all now, can see him with her, can hear the 
very phrases he will use, and can imagine his manner when 
he talks of love to her! How short a time it seems since I 
listened to those burning words from the same lips! How 
well I remember each incident in the happy journey from 
Marseilles, the pleasant days at Genoa, the long stay at Flo- 
rence! Where has he gone now, | wonder? To what haunt 
of luxury and ease has he taken his new toy? Fool that I 
am to remain here dreaming and speculating, when I want to 
know! I must, and will find out where they are, and then 
quickness, energy, perseverance—he has praised them more 
than once when they served him—shall be brought into play 
to work his ruin!” 

At this point in her train of thought Pauline was inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door of her room. Starting at the 
sound, she raised her head and listened eagerly, but what- 
ever fancy she may have indulged in as to the idea as to who 
might be her visitor, was speedily dispelled by —s the 
short sniff and the apologetic cough with which Mrs. Mogg 
was wont to herald her arrival, and being bade to come in, 
that worthy woman made her appearance, smiling graciously. 
It was Mrs. Mogg’s habit to fill up such leisure as her own 
normal labor and active superintendence of the one domestic 
slave of her household, known as “ Melia,” permitted her, 
in raying complimentary calls upon her various lodgers, ap- 
parently with the view of looking after their comforts and 
tendering her services, but really with the intention of what 
she called “ taking stock” of their circumstances, and making 
herself acquainted with any peculiarities likely, in her idea, 
to affect the question of her rent. Having thoroughly dis- 
cussed the possibility of getting rid of the German teacher 
with her husband, and it being pleasantly arranged between 
them that that unfortunate linguist was to be decoyed into 
the street at as early a period as possible on the ensuing 
morning, and then and there locked out, his one little mise- 
rable portmanteau being detained as an hostage, Mrs. Mogg 
was in excellent spirits, and determined to make herself 
agreeable to her new lodger. , : 

“Good evening, ma’am,” she commenced, “time being 
getting late, and this being your first night under our hum- 
ble roof, I took the liberty of looking in to see if things was 
comfortable, or there was anything in the way of a Child’s 
night-light or that, you might require.” 

Almost wearied ‘out with the weight of the wretched 
thoughts over which, for the last forty-eight hours, she had 
been brooding, Pauline felt the relief even of this interrup- 
tion, and answered gracefully and with as much cheerful- 
ness as she could assume. “The room was comfortable,” 
she said, “and there was nothing she required; but would 
not madame sit down? She seemed to be always hard at 
work, and must be tired after climbing those steep stairs. 





Perhaps she would not object to a little refreshment ?” 


Mrs. Mogg’s eyes gleamed as from her neat hand-bag Pau- 
line produced a small silver flask, and pouring some of its 
contents into a tumbler, handed the water-bottle to ler land- 
lady, to mix for herself. . 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mogg, seating herself on 
one of the two rush-bottomed chairs, and smoothing her 
apron over her lap with both her hands. “ It is a pull up the 
stairs after one’s been hard at it all day, and a little drop of 
comfort like this dees one no harm, whatever they may say 
against it, more especially when it’s like this, and not the 
vitriol and mahogany shavings which they sell by the quar- 
tern at the Goldsmith’s Arms. You didn’t bring thjs from 
France with you, did you, ma’am ?” 

“Oh no,” said Pauline, with a half smile. 
time since I left France.” 

“ Ah, so I should think,” said Mrs. Mogg, “by your civi- 
lised ways of going on, let alone your speaking our language 
so capital. Mogg, meaning my husband, was in France once, 
at Boolong, with the Foresters’ excursion, and thought very 
high of the living he got during the two hours he was 
there.” 

“ Ah, you have a husband,” said Pauline, beginning to 
lapse into dreariness. 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, and as good a husbkand as woman could 
wish, a hard-working man, and taking no holidays save with 
the Foresters to the Crystal Palace, Easter Mondays, and 
such like, He's in the docks is. Mogg.” 

“In the docks!” said Pauline; “he would know then all 
about ships ?” 

“ Oh no, ma’am,” said Mrs. Mogg, with a slight toss of the 
head, “ that’s the Katherine’s Docks you're thinking of, where 
the General Steam: goes from. Mogg isin the West Injia 
Docks: he’s in the saleroom—horns and hides, and other 
foreign produce.” 

“Then he has nothing to do with ships?” 

“ Nothing at all, ma’am. It would be easier work for him 
if he had, though more out-door work, but his is terrible 
hard work, more especially on sale days. He's regular tired 
out to-night, poor man, for to-day has been a sale day, and 
Mogg was at it from morning till night, attending to Mr. 
Calverley’s consignments.” 

“Mr. Calverley !’ cried Pauline, roused at last. “ Do you 
know him ?” 

“Oh no, not I, ma’am,” said the landlady, “ only through 
hearing of him from Mogg. He's one of the largest mer- 
chants in horns and hides, is Mr. Calverley, and there is 
never a ship-load comes in but he takes most of it. Mogg 
has done business for him—leastways for the house, for when 
Mogg knew it first Mr. Calverley was only a cleck there—for 
the last thirty years.” 

“Ts Mr. Calverley married ?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am. He married Mrs. Gurwood, which was 
Miss Lorraine before she married Mr. Gurwood, who killed 
himself with drink and carryings cn. A pious lady, Mrs. 
Calverley, though haughty and stand-offish, and, they do say, 
keeping Mr. C.’s nose to the grindstone close.” 

“And Mr. Calverley, what is he like ?” 

“ Not much to look at, ma’am, but the kindest and the best 
of men. My nephew Joe is light porter in their house, and 
the way in which Mr. Calverley behaves to him—half-holiday 
here, half a crown there, Christmas-boxes regular, and cold 
meat and beer whenever he goes up to the house—no tongue 
can tell. Likewise most bountiful to Injuns and foreigners 
of all kinds, Spaniards and that like, providing for children 
and orphans, and getting them into hospitals, or giving them 
money to go back to their own country.” 

“ Where is Mr. Calverley’s address—his business address ; 
his office I mean ?” 

“In Mincing-lene, in the City, ma’am. It’s as well known 
as the Bank of England, or the West Injia Docks them- 
selves. May I muke so bold as to inquire what you want 
with Mz. Calverley, ma’am ?” said Mrs. Mogg, whose curiosity, 
stimulated by’ the brandy and water, was fast getting the 
better of her discretion; “if it’s anything in the horn and 
hide way,” she added, as the notion of something to be made 
on commission crossed her mind, “I am sure anything that 
Mogg could do, he would be most happy." 

“No, thank you,” said Pauline, coldly; “my inquiry had 
nothing todo with business.” 

And shortly after Mrs. Mogg, seeing that her lodger had 
relapsed into thought, and had replaced the silver flask in her 
hand-bag, took her departure. 

“ What that Frenchwoman can want with Mr. Calverley,” 
said she to her husband, after she had narrated to him the 
above conversation, “is more than I can think; his name 
came up quite promiscuous, and she never stopped talking 
about him, while I was there. She'd have goneon gossiping 
till now, but I had my work to do, and told her so, and came 


“Tt isa long 


away.” 

Mrs, Mogg’s curiosity was not responded to by her husband, 
a man naturally reticent and given in the interval between 
his supper and bis bed to silent pipe-smoking. “They're a 
rum lot, foreigners,’ he said, and after that he spoke no 
more. 

Meanwhile, Pauline, left to herself, at once resumed the 
tiger-like pacing of her room. “I must not lose sight,” she 
said, “ of any clue which is likely to serve me. Where he is 
she will be, and until I have found them both and made 
them feel what it is to attempt to play the fool with me—me, 
Pauline Durham—I shall not rest satisfied. I must find 
means to become acquainted with this man Calverley, for 
sooner or later he will hear something of Tom Durham, 
whom he believes to have gone to Ceylon as his agent, and 
whose non-arrival there will of course be reported to him. 
So long as my husband, and the poor puny thing for whom 
he has deserted me, can force money from the old man Clas- 
son, or Claxton, or whatever his name is, they will do so. 
But in whatever relations she may stand to him, when he 
discovers her flight he will stop the supplies, and I should 
think Monsieur Dutham will probably turn up with some 
cleverly concocted story to account for his quitting the ship. 
They will learn that by telegraph from Gibraltar, [ suppose, 
and he will again seck for legitimate employment. Mean- 
while, 1 have the satisfaction of striking him with his own 
whip and stabbing him with his own dagger, by using the 
money which he gave me to help me in my endeavors to 
hunt him down. The money! It is there safe enough!” 

As she placed her hand within the bosom of her dress, a 
curious expression, first of surprise, then of triumph, swept 
across her face. “The letter!” she said, as she pulled it 
forth, “the letter, almost as important as the bank-notes 
themselves, Tom Durham called it. Itis sealed! Shall I 
open it; but for what good? To find, perliaps, a confession 
that he loves me vo more, that he has taken this means to 
end our connection, and that he has given me the money to 
make amends for his betrayal of me—shall I—— Bah! 
doubtless it is another part of the fraud, and contains noth- 
ing of any value,” 
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She broke the seal as she spoke, opened the envelope, and | tunes, was a sad and soured man. Long a widower, he loved 


took out its contents, a single sheet of paper, on which was 
wriiten: 


I have duly received the paper you sent me, and have 
placed it intact in another envelope, marked “ Akhbar K,” 
which I have deposited in the second drawer of my iron safe. 
Besides myself no one but my confidential head clerk knows 
even as much as this, and Iam glad that I declined to re- 
ceive your confidence in the matter, as my very ignorance 
may al some future time be of service to you, or—don’t think 
me haish, but I have known you long enough to speak 
plain.y to you—may prevent my being compromised. The 
picket wil be given up to no one but yourself in person, or 
to some ore who can describe the indorsement, as proof that 
they are accredited by you. H. 8. 


This letter Pauline read and re-read over carefully, then 
with a shoulder shrug returned it to its envelope, and replaced 
it in her bosom. ‘ 

“ Mysterious,” she said, “and unsatisfactory, as is every- 
thing connected with Monsieur Durham! he paper to 
which this letter refers is of importance, doubtless, but what 
it may contain, and who‘ H. S.’ may be, are equally unknown 
to me, and without that information I am helpless to make 
use of it. Let it remain there! A time may come when it 
will be of service. Meanwhile I have the two thousand 

unds to work with, and Monsieur Calverley to work upon ; 

e is the only link which I can see at present to connect me 
with my fugitive husband. Through him is the only means 
I have of obtaining any information as to the whereabouts of 
this pair of escaped turtle-doves. The clue is slight enough, 
but it may serve in default of a better, and I must set my 
wits to work to make it useful.” 

So the night went on, and the Mogg household, the pro- 

rietors themselves in the back kitchen, the circulating 
ibrarian in the parlors, the Italian nobleman, who dealt in 
cameos and coral, and bric-a-brac jewellery, in the drawing- 
room, the Belgian basso, who smoked such strong tobacco, 
and cleared his throat with such alarming vehemerce, in the 
second flvor back, and the German teacher in ignorance of 
his intended forcible change of domicle in the attic, all these 
slept the sleep of the just, and snored the snores of the weary, 
while Pauline, half-undressed, lay upon her bed, with eyes 
indeed half closed, but with ber brain active and at work. 
In the middle of the night, warned, by the rapid decrease of 
her candle, that in a few minutes she would be in darkness, 
she rose from the bed, and taking from her carpet-bag a small 
neat blotting-book, she sat down at the tab e, and in a thin, 
clear, legible band, to the practised eye eminently suggestive 
of hotel bills, wrote the following letter : 


19a, Poland-street, Soho. 

Monsieur,—As a Frenchwoman domiciled in England, the 
name of Monsieur Calverley has become familiar to me as 
that of a gentleman—ah, true English word !—who is 
renowned as one of the most constant and liberal benefactors 
to all kinds of charities for distressed foreigners. Do not 
start, monsieur, do not turn aside =e away this letter in 
the idea that you have already arrived exactly at its meaning 
and intention Naturally enough you think that the writer 
is about to throw herself on your mercy, and to implore you 
for money or for admissivn into one of those asylums towards 
the support of which you do so much. It is not so, monsieur, 
though, were my circumstances different, it is to you I should 
apply, knowing that your ear is never deaf to such complaint. 
I have no want of money, thuugh my soul is crushed, and I 
am well and strong in body though my heart is wounded and 
bleeding, calamities for which, even in Englund, there are no 
hospitals nor doctors. Yet, monsieur, am I one of that 
clientele which you bave so nobly made your own, the for- 
eigners in distress. Do you think that the only distressed 
foreigners are the people who want to give lessons, or get 
orders for wine and cigars, the poor governesses, the demoi- 
selles de magasin, the emigres of the Republic and the Em- 
pire? No, there is another kind of distressed foreigner, the 
woman with a small sum on which she must live for the rest of 
her days, in peowy, if she manages ill, in decent thrift if she 
manages well. ho will guide her? I am such a wom+n, 
monsieur. To my own country, where I have lost all ties, 
and where remain to me but memories, I will not return. 
In this land where, if I have no ties, yet have I no said 
memories, I will remain. I have a small sum of money, on 
the interest of which I must exist, and o you I apply, mon- 
sieur. You, the merchant prince, the patron and benefactor 
of my countrymen, to advise in the investment of this poor 
sum, and keep me from the hands of charlatans and swin- 
diers who otherwise would rob me of it. I await your graci- 


ous answer, 
Monsieur, and am 
Your servant, 
Paumyre Du Tertre. 


The next morning Pauline conveyed this letter to the office 
in Mincing lane, and asked to see Mr. Calverley, but on being 
told by a smart clerk that Mr. Calverley was out of town, 
visiting the ironworks in the North, and would not be back 
for some days, she left the letter in the clerk’s hands, and 
begged for an answer at his chief's convenience. 


To be continued. 
—__@—______. 
A TUDOR VISION. 


' In one of the closing years of the sixteenth century—to- 
ward the end of the spacious times of great Elizabeth, and of 
the life of the last Tudor monarch—a father and a son were 
speaking eagerly together in the great bay-window of the 
old ball of Greyscote,in Kent. The subject of their talk was 
a theme often discussed, but never yet settled between them 
—'he question, namely,of the future career and prospects of 
the young man. The son wished to push his fortune, and 
the fortunes of his house, by sailing with Raleigh, or by 
fighting under Vere; the father desired to keep his only 
child with him and at home. The father was sitting in the 
deep embrasure of the mullioned window, while the son, 
booted and spurred, stood by bim, and looked from time to 
time restlessly through thé window into the court, in which 
a noble bay horse, held by a servant, stood tossing his proud 
bead, and rattling the chains of bit andcurb. The futile talk 
exhausted itself; the father turned wearily to his book, while 
the son, with an eager and elastic step, passed out of the 
room into the court, and mounting lightly into the saddle, 
whistled to bis dogs and rode away into the July day. Fair 
shone the sun on lovely, leafy Kent, as the young horseman 
galloped gayly tow his t of love; sacly streamed the 
sunbeams on the bowed form of the pale father, who, in the 
still noon, forgot to read, and sat with clasped hands—think- 
ing, thinking, thinking! 

Francis Grey, the father, a poor gentleman of fallen for 


‘ 


his only son intensely, though with a weak an¢ selfish fond- 
ness. He had for many years withdrawn from all active 
struggle with a world in which he lacked force to push 
his fortunes. The family had suffered heavily, and had lost 
title, wealth and land in the Wars of the Roses. Once de- 
pressed, it had remained unfortunate. It had not produced 
since its first declension a man of mark or energy enough 
to raise it to its former greatness. 

The son whom we have seen riding away from the Hall 
was Herbert Grey, so named after his godfather, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Herbert Grey had »]1 the ener 
which his father lacked. He had those qualities which might 
either form or restore the fortunes of a house, and he 
longed to repair Greyscote ard to renew its glories. Strong 
and active, fond of riding, of fencing, and all knightly ex- 
ercise, Master Herbert had in bim also a touch of love for 
the sonnet, and was especially tond of the Arcadia of his 
great kinsman and neighoor of Penshurst, and of that ana- 
tomy of wit, the Euphues of John Lyly. 

At sixteen—for men went early to college in the days of 
Elizabeth—he was entered at Corpus Christi, Cambrilge. 
He passed with fair distinction through his academic career, 
though his renown was as great for sports, for sword-play, 
or for inditing an occasional sonnet, as it was for the classics. 
Herbert had in him a strong strain of romance, and a 
deeply-seated enthusiastic patriotism. He dreamed of love, 
and he longed for adventure, with the quaint ardor charac- 
teristic of his age and day. His ideal hero was Sir Philip 
Sidney. Popular as Sir Philip was with all noble English 
youth, Herbert took in him the nearer interest of relation- 
ship. He remembered well what little be had seen in his 
boyhood of Sidney. He remembered also how the “ heavens 
were hung with black,” and gloom fell upon all England, 
when, in 1585, the news caine home of the early and hervic 
death of the p.et-soldier at Zutphen. Youth, in Elizabeth's 
time, did not want for high ideals or for noble models. 

In those days life in English country-houses lived its daily 
course very quietly and leisurely. The great clock in the tur- 
ret ticked, the sunshine slanted in the court, the srow lay 
upon the roof, and day succeeded day in monotonous stillness 
and calm. Public news traveled slowly, and home events 
were few. The father was restless with querulous discontent ; 
the son, when he returned from college, was eager with long- 
ings for action. In Herbert’s boyhood he had looked wist- 
falls after the gentle knight as Sir Philip rode away on horse- 
beak from Penshurst to London. Herbert became restless at 
home; he longed to go to London; he thought that in Lon- 
don he couid not fail to make a career and to win a name. 
In London was the Court, the play-house, the tilt-vard. From 
London started the great captains for war by land or sea. To 
London were attracted all am itious and enterprising spirits 
and to London Herbert longed more strongly day by day to 
go. His father could not bear to part with his son; he post- 
poned decision and kept the youth at home in still and lonely 
Greyscote, which Herbert filled with the yearnings of active 
and dreaming youth. He sported, rode and read; he pined, 
and fretted, and wearied; until, in the opening of his twen- 
tieth year, love came to the young student of the Arcadia 
and Sonnets, and stirred up life to sweet but turbulent un- 
rest. 

Master Herbert had placed his love highly, as beseemed a 
young creamer of romance. 

It was placed indeed too high for hope. Fair Mistress Let- 
tice, then nearly the same age as Herbert, was the daughter 
of old Sir Robert Heygate, of Holmswood, and was one of 
the richest heiresses in the country. 

The position of an heiress, temp, Elizabeth, was that of a 
great prize, as Portia was in Belmont. 

If the four winds did not blow in from every sea renowned 
suitors to Lettice Heygate, yet Kent, and even the adjacent 
counties furnished pretenders enough for a hand so fair and 
so fuli; although Herbert was the only aspirant who had re- 
ceived from ber bright eyes “fair speechless messages.” It 
was certain that bet family would never tolerate as a suitor 
the heir of fallen Greyscote; it was unlikely that a girl sur- 
rounded by cuitor- wou!d Le left unmarried until Master Her- 
bert should succeed in winning the fame and fortune that he 
meant to achieve. Love's present is, however so dear to 

outh, that lovers are not frightened by the shadow of the 

uture; and Mistress Lettice and Master Herbert, artful with 

the instinctive cunning of love, found frequent opportunities 
of meeting, and found those meetings so dear, that dread was 
never feit until they parted. In those sunny hours in the 
ball, or in those stolen interviews in the park, in which the 
deer crouched amid the fern, or sheltered beneath the oak, 
Mistress Lettice dreamed not that she should become the 
stately wife of a noble Earl, and Master Herbert divined not 
that he should be the last heir of Greyscote. Francis Grey 
was too proud to have sanctioned, had he known of it, bis 
son’s vain suit for the white hand of the wealthy heiress, and 
Herbert knew that he could not reckon upon his father’s help. 
Fair Lettice also knew (though sbe did not quite know that 
she knew), that her parents would never approve the ad- 
dresses of one so poor as her Herbert, and so the young lovers, 
happy in the ignorant present, were led to love on in secret 
without seeking a sanction which would have led to instant 
severance. They were young, aud fair, and fond. They 
loved and dreamed, but dia not think of hope. The future 
might be dim, but the present was ecstacy. 

Of course such a passion could not remain very long un- 
detected. Perhaps custom made the lovers neglect caution ; 
perhaps very great happiness is not made to last. But cer- 
tain it is that the young lovers were rudely shaken from their 
dream of security. They were seen together and watched. 
Their interviews were reported to the parents, and there 
ensued a quarrel between the houses. Mistress Lettice was 
closely watched, or even locked up, and Herbert was for- 
bidden angrily by bis father to see her again. Friends inter- 
fered, and a very pretty and pretty general quarrel was the 
result. 

The lovers, as a matter of course, ape | found means to 
meet; but on this occasion they were not allowed to meet in 
peace. The parents of Mistress Lettice had found a suitor 
whom they approved, and this gentleman, the Earl of Faver- 
sham, having received some notice of the interview, or im- 
pelled by the cunning of jealousy, watched Lettice as she 
stole through the Summer gloaming into the deer park, and 
followed quickly on her flying steps. The approved suitor 
summoned Lettice’s father, and, while the lovers whispered 
softly, standing together beneath the broad shadow of the 
“ Lady’s Oak,” the father and the rival rushed upon them, 
and the lovers were separated. Then ensued a stormy 
quarrel; reproaches, threats, tears, protestations. In the 
temper in which Herbert was, an antagonist wasa nd to 
him, and the rivals exchanged words of such high disdain 
and bitter insult, that before the interview terminated the two 








gentlemen understood that if either were walking very early 


next morning in a particular part of the park, he might ex- 
pect to see the other, who, 2s usual, would wear his sword 
that morning. In fact, at five next morning the rivals might 
have been seen stealing quietly to a meeting in the park, at 
which meeting they purposed to practice the art which Row- 
land Yorke imported into England. They had no witnesses 
of their own selecting, but a forester, one John Wyatt, who 
was about early to look after the deer, saw the rivals, at once 
divined their purpose, and ran off to the hall tosummon help 
and to fetch a chirurgeon. 

While John Wyatt, the forester, was thus hasting for help, 
the combat commenced. After brief and stern salutation, 
the rivals threw off their cloaks and doublets, laid aside 
sword-belts and sjeaths, and gravely measured the lengths of 
the bright blades. Herbert was possessed by one fixed idea, 
which had entirely dominated his mind since the quarrel. 
He saw ever before him the sad eyes of Lettice, and he glowed 
with a deep engry indignation at the scornful rival who, un- 
loved of Lettice, would yet, because he was an Earl, and 
spacious in the possession of dirt, come between him and her. 
Herbert’s white heat of rage shut out the thought of danger 
and excluded the idea of death. His opponent, some five or 
six years older than Herbert, was cold with a haughty dislike, 
which longed to remove a favored rival, and to chastise im- 
pertinence. 

The morning was bright and calm; the early sunbeams 
sione softly on the trunks of the great trees, and on the 
sparkling grass. They had selected an open space of short 
and tolerably level turf, near a row of noble elms. The 
birds were chirping in the boughs, the coney rustled in the 
near fern, as, armed each with rapier and dagger, the oppo- 
nents approached each other. With locked lips and steady- 

azing eyes, which reflected an intense look of fixed and 
angerous purpose, they came within range, and the bright 
blades flashed as they clinked in crossing. 

It was Herbert’s first duel, and he was too rash. The 
swords—keen, cold, sharp—played round each other, edge to 
edge, as the rivals feinted for an te. Suddenly Herbert 
darted in a rapid lunge in carte, which his opponent parried 
with his dagger, and Herbert sprang backward just in time to 
get out of the range of a dangerous riposte. They re-engaged, 
but more slowly, and with more wary determination, until, 
after several passes and parries, Herbert was slightly wounded 
in the dagger-arm. This scratch intensified Herbert’s resolu- 
tion, and the swift, clear steel gleamed and sparkled as the 
swords flashed to and fro between the rivals, who were gr w- 
ing incensed with the very lust and heat and ardor of a com- 
bat. Twice they paused, and drew back out of range. 
Neither spoke a word; each knew that the other was a good 
swordsman and a brave man. Herbert was the more active, 
and more impulsive in attack; but his antagonist was strong 
in his parades, and very skillful in riposting. Herbert grew 
more desperate, and attacked yet more fiercely. His rival 
drew back a step, and, after feinting in t#erce, lunged swiftly. 
Herbert half parried the fierce thrust, but was again scratched 
—this time in the left shoulder. Ten minutes, at least, had 
passed since they commenced, and neither could find out the 
point in which his antagonist was weaker than himself. In 
the midst of a desperate rally, Herbert bethought him of a 
botte taught him by an Italian fenciag-master, and, amid the 
quick darting of the blinding steel, his sword passed through 
his — s guard and entered deep into the body. 

As Herbert withdrew his sword, and stood on guard, the 
Earl fell heavily. Just at that instant the forester, John 
Wyatt, came running very fast, followed at some little distance 
by several other persons, also hurrying, but not able to keep 
up with the fleet-footed keeper. yatt, who saw the Earl’s 
fall, shouted as he ran, to Herbert: 

“Fly, Master Herbert! fiy, and save yourself! I will look 
to the Earl. Old Sir Robert, and my lady, and all of them 
are coming, and we have gotten a surgeon. Fly, Sir, at once! 
Do not stop until the rest come up!” 

Hastily snatching up his cloak and hat, Herbert sprang 
upon his horse and rode oft at a gallop. He could not know 
whether he had killed his rival, nor dared he wait to ascer- 
tain. The case was briefly explained to his father, and it was 
determined that Herbert should forthwith ride to London, 
and there seek out his godfather, the Earl of Pembroke. The 
father promised to acquaint his son with the issue of the 
duel, and furnished the young fellow with money and advice. 
Amid the whirl of bis thoughts Herbert felt that he should 
aot be able again to see Lettice, but hoped that in London he 
might at length commence the career which should win her 
yet. He reflected with a kind of rage that the Ear) would be 
carried to the Hall,and would be in the same house with 
Lettice ; but the result of the duel would, he well knew, 
raise him up many powerful enemies in the country, and he 
felt that he had no resource but flight. His brief preparations 
were quickly made. His fathe: was very kind and anxious ; 
the good bay horse stood saddied in the courtyard; and with 
a heavy heart Herbert mounted and rode rapidly off, taking 
the bridle path by which he had seen Sir Philip Sidney start 
from Penshurst for the City of the Court. 

There were then no coaches and no carriage-roads, and the 
ways were evil, difficult, and someiimes even dangerous. 
Herbert was young, armed, roce a good horse, and was too 
much occupied with his own sad thoughts to heed much of 
danger. He lay one night upon the road, and on the second 
day reached London, and put up st an hostelry in the Strand, 
kept by a Kentish man who came from Herbert’s own part 
of the country, and knew well the Greys, of Greyscote. 

Thus fate had suddenly brought about the fruition of a 
long-cherished wish. Francis Grey had steadily opposed the 
departure of his only son from the lonely old house ; but the 
duel had decided the point, and Herbert had found himself 
in that London of which he had fondly dreame@ as the plaee 
in which energy could attain to fortune. He had parted with 
regret from the old father, now left alone in the desolate 
home; he was anxions for news of the Earl; he was at 
times buoyed up by sanguine youthful hope of a successful 
future, but all other feelings were swallowed up in the 
master-passion as the young man, sitting alone in his room 
in the inn in the great city, kissed a ribbon and a token, 
and felt his own eyes dim as he thought fondly of the 
dear eyes of his own gentle Lettice. 

Herbert soon found friends in London. He was hand- 
some, tall, brave, and had the frank, sweet manners of noble 
youth. But while waiting to see the patron to-whom, ac- 
cording to the manners of his time, he looked for help— 
he wrote an epistle to fair Mistress Lettice, in which he 
assured her of eternal fidelity, prayed her to be equally con- 
stant,and informed her of his purpose to win for hera name 
and fortune. This letter reached the lady; but parental 
control was in those days a stern and real thing; and vainly 
did fair Lettice hope to be allowed to wait till a poor suitor, 
rejected by her family, should win the fortune ly pos- 
sessed by others who sought her hand. 





Herbert had friends of influence in London. He was re 
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ceived with great kindness by the Earl of Pembroke, and 
by that “subject of all verse”—that Sidney’s sister for whom 
the Arcadia was written. He was presented to Burleigh, 
and introduced at Court, where his fresh fair face and stately 
figure were Jooked upon »pprovingly by the old Queen, who, 
during her long reign, had seen so many splendid specimens 
of noble English manhood. His habit, costly as his purse 
could buy—though that purse was not very deep—Herbert 
waited, and courted, and lived the life of the young gallant 
of the day. He heard from his father that his rival, though 
sorely wounded, was doing well under the hands of the sur- 
geon; and in those days of simple faith a man’s conscience 
was not troubled by an honorable duel. One memory kept 
him pure. The eyes of gentle Lettice, in the portrait which 
memory and passion painted ia his breast, seemed to follow 
him everywhere. He chafec at all delays that kept him 
back from winning her. But for the thought of her, and of 
the difficulties in the way of winning ber, he would have 
been happy in the new and splendid life cf pleasure and of 


hope. 

While in London Herbert had the good fortune to become 
acquainted with the gentle Southampton, and to be well 
liked of that cultured and courteous nobleman. Southamp- 
ton shunned the court, but was constant to the play-house. 
He was the friend and patron of Shakespeare, who. has re- 
paid the obligation by making him immortal in virtue of the 
poet’s dedieations to him. Southampton was one of the first 
to recognize the transcendent genius of the poet who wears 
“the crown o’ the world,” and he worshipped Shakespeare 
“on this side idolatry.” Southampton had a true critical 
sympathy, which could value at its full worth whatever the 

t could create, and not unawares he entertained an angel. 

‘he noble and the poet were friends, and often met at the 
wit combat at the Tavern, or, in quieter hours, in Southamp- 
ton’s house. In days in which all criticism was oral, South- 
ampten bad great influence in spreading the player's reputa- 
tion among the noble and the refined. He urged upon Her- 
bert the necessity of seeing one of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
| ~a had just written a new play called “ Hamlet,” or “ The 

ragicall Historie of the Prince of Denmark,” and-had shown 
= manuscript to the noble, who was enthusiastic in his de- 

ight. 

He proposed to take Herbert to the first representa- 
tion, and after a dinner in the middle of the day at an ordi- 
nary, the friends took barge to Blackfriars, and reached the 
theatre by three o’clock. Herbert was excited by anticipa- 
tion, and Southampton criticised the cast, while he prophe- 
sied a great success for the play, which he held to be the 
poet’s noblest work. And so Master Herbert Grey found 
himself for the first time in a play-house—in the Blackfriars 
Theatre in Play-house Yard—and was to see the first version 
of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” played for the first time by Her 
Majesty’s servants. Shakespeare, though already recognized 
by the judicious as a great and ever-rising dramatic genius, 
had not then attained to the full altitude of such fame as, 
even in his life-time, he acquired ; but still great expectations 
were excited by his new play, and the house was full of 
eager spectators. Herbert obtained, through Southampton’s 
influence, a stool on the rush-covered stage itself, and sat 
there with Southampton and with Rutland, surrounded by 
other nobles and persons of rank and mark who loved plays 
and players. 

ter Herbert listened with all his soul, and was soon 
worked upon by the cunning of the scene. He glowed with 
a rare and delicate enthusiasm as he saw, living and acting 
before his eyes, the characters of the play, and as he listened 
to the sonorous roll of its majestic line. Hamlet was played 
by Taylor. It had been expected that the chief part would 
have been acted by Burbage, but Southampton told Hervert 
that Shakespeare had selected Taylor, because that graceful 
and silver-voiced p!ayer more nearly embodied Ophelia’s de- 
scription of the princely paragon. Burbage was an actor 
greater than Taylor in passion and in power, bu. was inferior 
to Taylor in grace, in tenderness and ia high-bred charm. 
Instructed and inspired by Shakespeare himseli, Taylor play- 
ed to admiration, and looked the part to perfection. He 
caught from the very fountain-head that key-note of the cha- 
racter which he afterward taught to Betterton, and which 
descended through tradition to the last great English actor— 
Macready. 

The Ghost—a part which Garrick selected for his second 
ane in London— was played by Shakespeare ,him- 
self. 

I have before me two curious letters, which have strangely 
escaped destruction, in the former of which Herbert, in the 
fresh flush of his delight, described the performance to Mi-- 
tress Lettice, while in the second he, inter alia, recorded his 
impression of the poet asa player. Herbert says taat Shake- 
speare lacked somewhat the very torrent, tempest and whirl- 
wind of passion; that he wus calm and balanced, playing 
best characters which centred round a certain steadfastness 
of ow nobleness; but that Lis voice was singularly sweet 
and stately, always tuned by an inner lofty intensity, and 
expressing subtly every shade of meaning or variation of 
feeling. The scene between Hamlet and the Ghost, acted by 
Taylor and by Shakespeare, produced an extraordinary eftect 
upon the spectators; and, near as he was to the players, 

aster Herbert could not restrain a sort of trembling awe at 
the aspect of the kingly apparition. There was then so little 
help rendered to a play by scenery, or by the tricks and ma- 
chinery of stage illusion, that players relied wholly upon 
their art for their effects, and on acting worked upon 
the imaginatien of spectators, and enabled them to co-operate 
in sympathy. The house was deeply quiet, the very “ ground- 
lings,” sometimes so noisy, were still and attentive, as the 

Ghost, in a sad and solemn monotone, revealed to the Prince 
the villany of the King. The play within the play produced 
the greatest excitement among an audience full of fine and 
undebauched dramatic instinct, and Master Herbert noticed 
with some amusement how all the players crowded to the 
wings to listen as Taylor delivered, to the delight of Master 
Shakespeare, Hamlet's advice to the players. 

Herbert grew into a constant frequenter of the theatre. 

After many months of this not unpleasant London life, 
which had, however, not procured for Rerbere any prospect 
beyond promises, he one day received a letter from Lettice, 
which was in effect a letter of farewell. She wrote without 
the knowledge of her parents, and managed to convey her 
letter to Herbert through the sure channel by means of which 
they had before succeeded in corresponding secretly. His 
rival was fast recovering, and her parents insisied upon a 
marriage of the Earl and Lettice. The sorrowful girl had 
been compelled to consent to a betrotaal, and saw no escape 
from the marriage. r sense of duty to her parents was 
very strong, and their power to influence or compel was very 
great. Admitting her love for Herbert, and telling him fer- 
vently that she should never forget her first love, Mistress 
Lettice yet bid him farewell for ever, prayed for his 





happiness, 
evitable. ‘ 

Here then was the end of their dream of marriage. Her- 
bert thought at first of riding down to Kent and of carrying 
uff Mistress Lettice, but he soon saw that this step was Im- 
possible. His mistress was too well watched and guarded, 
and Herbert was so well known in the neighborh that he 
could not visit the place without his purpose being suspected 
and frustrated; nor was it certain that Lettice would have 
disobeyed her parents. Herbert alternated at first between 
indignation and despair. Judging of Lettice’s sorrow by his 
own, he sorrowed in her sorrow, and felt his own grief inten- 
sified by sympathy. Why struggle and labor to make a 
career which he could never hope to share with Lettice ? He 
gave up the idea of preferment by a patron, or advancement 
.from the Court; but with young and adventurous spirits, 
action is the solvent of all doubt, is the best cure for sorrow ; 
and Herbert became too restless in his wretchedness to linger 
on in inaction in Loncon. He felt that he must fly and 
plunge into some active danger, not for the sake of winning 
fortune, but in order to distract his intolerable sense of loss. 
He had also that strong love for Queen and country which 
distinguishes the Englishman of the days of Elizabeth, and 
he determined to risk in the service of his land a life which 
he could no longer hope to share with Lettice. 

The youth of England in the days of Elizabeth was ani- 
mated by a lofty patriotism—a patriotism of which no man 
need be ashamed since it has been wedded to immortal verse 
in the mighty line of Shakespeare, the most patriotic of all 

oets. ; 
. No maritime expedition was about to sail when Herbert 
determined to depart. Essex and Raleigh were away 
to intercept the Spanish galleons on their return from 
America. 

In the Low Countries Sir Francis Vere and Sir Robert Sid- 
ney commanded the English forces which were co-operating 
with Prince Maurice against the able and wily Parma, who 
was the greatest Captain of Spain. 

Herbert felt that Lettice was irrevocably lost to him, and 
hastily resolved toajoin Sir Francis Vere. He easily pro 
cured recommendations to the old warrior, and after a brief 
leave taking of his London friends, after writing to his 
father and to Lettice, he took passage on board an terling 
lying off the Tower, and sailed for the Netherlands. 

He was well received by the cheery and courteous old sol- 
dier, who readily accepted his services as a gentleman volun- 
teer To Sir Robert Sidney, Herbert was already known. 
Herbert had lost something of the desire for fame, and had 
lost in a great degree the care for fortune, but in their stead 
sprang up an intense devotion to duty and a fierce careless- 
ness of danger. He was much altered. The youth who had 
lounged about the fields and the halls of Kent, young, ardent, 
cheerful, had developed into the sad, stern Captain, who 
could never find too much work, and who risked a life for 
which he litle cared with a passionate enthusiasm for dan- 

er. Daring as a knight, he was yet cool asa commander. 

t work or in danger be was happy, or could at least forget; 
but to all healthy manhood (and Herbert’s was a healthy 
nature, though temporarily morbid from love loss) there 
comes a strong interest in a pursuit zealously adopted, and 
in an activity heartily discharged. Herbert began to study 
assiduously the “disciptines of the wars,” and grew into a 
so.dier capable, brave, and trusted by the good Sir Francis. 
He had passed from the lover into the soldier—the last of the 
seven ages he was destined to reach. He had done the best 
thing for the cure or the Jessening of a great youthful sor- 
row. In worthy action, in fighting for the right and for Eng- 
land, he learned to think of Lettice, though always with great 
love, yet with softened sorrow. 

Time went on. He learned that Lettice was married, and 
on the same day, he received the thanks of Sir Francis Vere 
for gallant conduct in the field at the engagement of Turn- 
hout. Herbert would have risen high in the Low Counties 
wars, and would possibly have won even knighthood, the 
highest honor which a Tudor sovereign could bestow; but 
acioss his sorrow and across his rise came that Fate which 
he had so often risked—a soldier's death. He led a sortie 
against a detachment of Parma’sarmy. Herbert fought with 
his usual desperate valor; he was in the thickest of the ene- 
my, encouraging his men, dealing sweeping blows to right 
and left with bis good sword, when his horse was killed un- 
der him by the thrust of a pike. As Herbert fell with the 
horse, entangled in the stirrups, a Spanish soldier fired on 
the fallen gentleman with a musquetoon. The shot was 
fatal, and when the melee was over, and the victorious Eng- 
lish retired, Herbert Grey lay dead beside his horse and amid 
his enemies, his sword still tirmly grasped in his strong right 
hand. When they raised his visor the shadow of the helmet 
lent sternness to the dead young face, fixed in the flush of 
fight, and in the fierce joy of noble war. 

The English garrison gave him a soldier’s funeral—Sir Ro- 
bert Sidney and Sir Francis Vere both attending. Borne on 
pikes to the grave, a volley was the requiem of the gallant 
gentleman who fell for England on a foreign shore. 

The news reached Lettice, and the widowed father was 
left sorrowful and solitary in sunny Kent, and in the sad old 
halls of Greyscote. 

And the young Countess? Fair and stately in her young 
matronhood—a lady noble, loved and gracious—she was yet 
held to be something cold and reserved. Fine observers 
noted tnat some string in the harp of life seemed jarred. 
Her beauty grew, but with it grew her seeming coldness. 
Often—oftener, perhaps, than the Earl, had he known of it, 
might have liked—she took from a sacred drawer a ring, a 
lock of hair, one or two letters, and sat with them and her 
heart in solitude. As the years stole on, and children grew 
around her, she visited that drawer more rarely, but she 
visited it ever on one day in every year—the day on which 
her mind was most strongly stirred by that long fidelity of 
memory to a lost love which forms the sad secret underlying 
many a married woman’s life. She lived to be an old woman, 
and long time a widow, dying in 1648, the year of the execu- 
tion of Charles I. In her last days she bade her grand- 
daughter bring to her once more the relics of her love of 
long ago; and the white-haired grandmother told the won- 
dering girl something of that passage of her life so deeply 
seeneed with the image of poor Herbert Grey. Through a 
long life of duties worthily discharged, of many quiet joys, 
and of domestic calm, the woman’s heart, torn asunder in 
girlhood from her one true love, had clung in secret to the 
tender memory of the love of her romance, and to the passion 
of ker love. 

And thus, in that great reign of the Reformation—a time 
in which England, arts and arms, literature and adventure, 
and all noble public life, flowered into brilliant splendor— 
— Herbert Grey fell in the noble struggle, and died be- 
fore he had raised himself by gallant service to success and 
fame.—The Dark Blue. 


and announced that her marriage was in- 








DISCORDS. 


It bad some grains of truth, at least, 
That fable of the Sybarite, 

For whom, because one leaf was creased, 
The rose-strewn couch had no delight. 

I think not even sanguine youth 
Expects its gold without alloy; 

But this is still the sober truth: 
A little pain can mar much joy. 


’Tis pity, that one thwarting thought, 
One adverse chance, one sudden fear 

Or sharp regret, can turn to naught 
The full content tnat seemed so near! 

But this strange life of ours abounds 
With notes so subtle, they aftord 

A thousand discords and harsh sounds 
For one harmonious perfect chord. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGINE-DRIVER. 


I do not think I ever felt prouder in my life than I did one 
morning when Mr. Job P. Si r, our locomotive “ Boss,” 
ecuested me as I was making ly the “ Milwaukee” to take 
the “ through” train westward— 

“ Well, George,” said he,“ heard the news? Guess not, 
eh? You ain’t got to run this route agin !” 

I turned pale, fearing I had got into some scrape; but I 
only said—* Why, sir ?” 

“Why!” he repeated, smiling at my scared looks—* be- 
cause you’re put up in Abel’s place. You feel kinder spry, 
I reckon !” 

I did indeed feel “ kinder spry,” for Abel, a first-rate hand, 
had Poa been promoted, with a handsome douceur, for gallant 
conduct upon a certain occasion. I was his companion on 
that occasion; and as the adventure was the cause of my 
being made an engine-driver, I will, with your permission, 
proceed to relate it without further preface. Soon after my 
arrival in the States, I succeeded in obtaining a situation as 
fireman on one of the trunk lines. After a time 1 became 
associate | with Abel Storer, who bad the reputation of a first- 
class engine driver, though he was, to my taste, a little too 
reckless; and when “in liquor’ nothiny daunted him. 
From Abel, I heard —_ 4 tales respecting the encounters he 
had had with “ white Injuns,” as be denominated certain 
filibustering gentlemen, who hada playful habit of disguising 
themselves as native Indians, and carrying off any specie or 
ammunition contained in the wagons. At times indeed, I 
believe, they did not hesitate to commit the most dreadful 
outrages under the guise of the war-paint. 

One morning, about two months after my having been 
appointed “ fireman,” we got orders to take a train down to 
Landerville. Abel was accordin Vy. in great hopes of shoot- 
ing some “ Injuns,” and provid im elf with a quantity of 
ammunition for his six-shooter. I, mure sceptical, neglected 
this precaution. We started, however, having a quantity of 
specie in boxes, some valuable stores, and a mixed cargo of 
“notions” in our charge. We bad received instructions to 
shunt at Bunkum city, for a faster train with passengers: 
and then (if it had not previously run into us) to assist it up 
the steep incline at that place, our train being subsequently 
helped up by the othe: locomotive. 

e arrived at Bunkum siding in safety about five o'clock, 
and hearing nothing of the gay | train, replenished the 
engine, and then proceeded to look for some food for our- 
selves. We pitched upona small “ store,” where we managed 
to procure food, and some of the most fiery stuff (mis-called 
whisky) that I ever tasted. Abei drank it greedily, however, 
while I devoted myself to the food. We were on the eve of 
departure as two rough-looking fellows entered, and de- 
manded “ liquor,” “ taking stock” of us as they swaggered 
about. Seeing that Abel was becowing more intoxicated, 
and recollecting that the passenger train must be due, I 
attempted to remove him, but one of the strangers steppin 
forward requested us to “ liquor up” before we started. Abe 
grunted a drunken assent, und I, not daring to refuse, sat 
down while the “drink” was being prepared. During th- 
concection of the “reviver,” Abel kept wandering aimlessly 
about, swaying recklessly against the tables, and when’ the 
glass was at length presented for my acceptance, he lurched 
heavily against the stranger. Crash went the fambler upon 
the floor; while amid a volley of curses I dragged the offen- 
der from the house, and managed to regain the engine un- 
molested. 

Anticipating we should be followed, I kept Abel’s revolver 
in readiness, but after a time I noticed two figures proceeding 
in the direction of some log huts, which lay some little dis- 
tance down ‘he line upon the left. As the strangers disap- 
— over the brow of the hill, I turned my attention to 
Abel. 

To my astonishment, he responded to 
by saying, as he gained a sitting posture, 
have they gone right — . 

For a moment I stared in speechless surprise. “ Why, I 
thought you were drunk,” I cried at length. 

“ Drunk!” he echoed ; “those fellows would have had you 
on your back in acoon’s jump but forme. I know them the 
‘Injun thieves, a fe after our specie, my boy, as sure as 
shootin’, but I'll tail’em, the varmint. Which is the specie 
wagon ?” 

“ Number eight,” I replied, wonderingly. 

“ Off with it, and tackle it on to the pocmngee train,” 
cried Abel, excitedly ; “ we'll fix their flints yet, by yosh !” 

So we set to work with a will, but while we were uncoup- 
ling the wagon the other train arrived. Abel communicated 
his suspicions to the conductor, and in a few moments the 
specie was safely included amongst the p gers’ cars. By 
this time the evening was closing in, and when we bad 
placed the train on the siding at the tup of the incline, to 
clear the track for the passengers, I began to hope that our 
fears of any attack were groundless. s 

We ran down again with steam on, to get in the rear of 
the passenger train, and the other engine followed at a little 
distance. As our engine neared the points, just beyond the 
log-huts I have mentioned, several figures rose from their 
concealment. Without warning of any kind they delibe- 
rately fired at the engines as they passed. Surprise, more 
than fear, kept us for 4 moment inactive. But Abel quickly 
recovered himself. Shouting to me to lie down, he discharged 
two barrels at the nearest of our assailants. With a groan, he 
fell deud in his tracks. In afew seconds we had run out of 
range, but those upon the other engine were less fortunate. 
Unarmed as they were, the driver and fireman could make 
no resistance, and we,as well as the passengers, who were 
now turning out to their assistance, were obliged to remain 
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passive spectators. The poor fellows were tumbled off the 
engine by their assailants, whose intention to seize the specie 
wagon was now evident. But in this they were foiled. 
Some of the passengers, having got within range, had by this 
time commenced a pretty hot fire against the “ filibusters,” 
who now found themselves in a fix, as Abel, reversing his 
engine, returned to the attack. Their position thus becomin 
untenable they started their engine, and ran quickly out 0 
the range of the passengers’ fire. But Nemesis was behind 
them. Abel, seeing their manwuvre, turned on full pressure, 
and swore he’d shoot them ere he slept. Now commenced 
the most extraordinary chase I ever heard of. ; 

The engine in front had a start of about half a mile, but 
we had great power, and understood the management of the 
machine. Both locomotives were well supplied with wood 
and water. One of our opponents attempted to jump off as 
speed was for a moment slackened, but he was hurled upon 
the line a bleeding mass. His terrible fate deterred his com- 
panions, who increased their distance and disappeared over 
the brow of the hill. We followed, guing at a terrific rate, 
bumping and oscillating to such a degree upon the uneven 
track, that I fancied we should run off the line. We kept 
our course, however, gaining slightly for a time, Abel taking 
every opportunity of sending a bullet through the weather- 
board of the retreating engine. 

As the excitement cooled a little, I for the first time dis- 
covered that I had been “ hit.” A trickling of blood from a 
wound in my arm, and a numb sensation, were anything but 
agreeable. A rough bandage stopped the bleeding, and we 
were then at liberty to observe the chase once more. Dark- 
ness came on, yet there was no token of any abatement of 
the speed, nor any apparent change in our relative positions. 
Occasionally a defiant whistle was borne back to us, but still 
on we swept through the night. Suddenly the red glow 
upon the track in Front seemed to stop. We neared it 
rapidly. 

t Dive Y’ roared Abel, just in time. As he spoke, two 
shots came whizzing through the glass in front, and fell 
harmless from the iron plate behind us. 

“A ‘shave’ that!” laughed my companion, “ but I’ll be 
quits.” As he spoke he got out upon the frame, and told me 
to lie cached. 

“ What on earth are you about?” Tasked. His reply made 
me shudder. * 

“Tm going to kill them on that engin’, good-bye, friend.” 
He was gone—creeping over the wheel-casings to the buffer 
beam. * 

Now determined to win, I employed every means to do so. 
We were surely gaining! Another log upon the already 
roaring furnace. The valves discharged a cloud of hissing 
steam, but on I went hurrying to destruction. 

In a few moments more the engines were almost touching ; 
another shot, but no harm done. We bumped !—a grinding 
noise was heard, then another bump. -“ Hurrah,” I cried, or 
rather tried to cry, for my throat was so hed that I could 
scarcely utter a sound, and regardless of risk was about to 
join Abel, when 4 shrill noise arose beneath us, and the other 
engine shot into the darkness ahead. With an oath I shut 
oft the steam (further progress 1 knew was impossible with 
the heated machinery), and shouted to Abel. As soon as I 
could pull up I jumped off, and ran to the front. Abel had 
disappeared! Gracious heaven, had he fallen when the en- 
gines touched! I began to fear the worst, and to call wildly 
in the vain hope he - X hear, but the whisper of the wind 
was the only reply. It was impossible that he could have 
gained the footplate of the other locomotive, and escaped in- 
stant death; had he fallen the engine would have killed him. 
Thus I argued, and after a time mechanically filled a pipe, 
and taking the lamp began to oil the cranks. Looking at my 
watch, I found we had been running for thirty minutes, and 
at such a pace that I knew the up mail could not be far dis- 
tant, and that Landerville was only a few miles off. So I 
ran gently ahead again, and had not proceeded far when a 
sudden “lift” of the engine nearly threw me down. I stop- 
ped and descended. At the side of the track lay a body her- 
ribly disfigured. The cow-catcher had struck him, and 
dragged him aay, An indefinable sensation of fear took 
possession of me. Was this Abel after all ? 

It was too awful; I managed however to turn the 
upon its back. The features were indistinguishable, but 
all doubt was een oe at rest; for by my lantern’s 
light I recognized Abel’s cap tightly clasped in the dead 
man’s hand. 

I staggered against the a, and, now the excitement 
was over, sobbed like a child. The passengers in the train 
we had left, the up mail, all were forgotten, until I had re- 
verently placed the body upon the engine. The silence was 
terrible. I persevered till 1 had covered the remains of my 
poor mate as well as Vg ged and as I sat down upon the 
engine-rail, I fancied I heard a distant rattle as of an ap- 
proaching train. I rose and listened intently. After a pause, 
2 whistle long, though very faint, broke the stillness. I stood 
ready to run if occasion demanded it, when again the 
whistle rose, this time loud and cleat, and after dying away 
into a long wailing sound suddenly ended in three sharp 

a, notes. p heart leaped to my throat—this was Abet 

ers 

With trembling fingers I replied. In a few moments a 
dark object loomed in front, and Abel’s “ hallo” was ringing 
in my ears. In two seconds more | was beside him. 

“Don’t wring a man’s arm off,’ he cried, “I’m rather 
done.” 

“ Good heavens, how did you escape?” I said. 

“Td a toughish bout of it,” Abel replied, “but, by gosh, 
I’ve won.” 

“TI fancied you were shot,” said I; “look here,” and tak- 
ing him to his own engine I showed him the body which 
still lay there in all its ghastly comp» 

“ Shot,” he laughed, in no way aftected by the sight, “ no, 
sir; that’s the coon I pipp’d in the skull ; he grabbed my cap, 
too, I may as well have it agin, I guess.” So saying he re- 
leased the dusty head covering from his late antagonist’s 
grasp, and calm!y brushing it continued, “ Yes, you see when 
the engines closed I leaped on the step, and potted this fel- 
low at once—didn’t you hear the shot ?” 

I said I had heard a noise,but fancied ’twas a steam-pipewhich 
had given way. 

“ No,” he said, “ that was my first fire. These Injuns had 
but one ‘ derrick’ between them, and this fellow was going to 
use it in my favor, but 1 luckily stopped that. The other 
tried a knife op my skin, but he was soon plugged. Then I 
had to go to Landerville to give information, and was return- 
ing for you when I saw your head lamp, and whistled ac- 
cordin’—that’s all !” 

“Ts the other unfortunate man dead!” I asked. 

“ Not he,” replied Abel, “I only shot him in the shoulder 
—but he'll lose his arm, I reckon. We'd better be going, and 
see about the passengers now I think,” 


We then coupled the engines, and leaving the dead undis- 
turbed on one, mounted the other. On arriving at Bunkum 
city we told our tale, to which the mangled body of the fili- 
buster bore grewsome testimony, and after a detention of 
rather more than an hour the passengers were despatched on 
their seomesy. Upon our return to head-quarters we were 
specially thanked, and otherwise more substantially re- 
warded. Abel was promoted to a comfortable permanent 
berth in New York city, while I was made an engine-driver, 
with the highest scale of pay, in his stead. 

What befel me in my new appointment, my readers may 
perhaps be informed upon a future opportunity—London 
Society. 


a 
HALLUCINATIONS. 


It must be admitted that the interest attached to the sub- 
ject of hallucinations is not of a particularly pleasing or 
cheerful kind. The mental associations which cohere to it 
necessarily impart to it something of their own sombre com- 
plexion. In the fist place, to a person holding exalted no- 
tions of the inherent dignity of his species, the historical 
relations of the subject are not by any means assuring. In 
all ages, hallucination has been closely allied to superstition, 
sometimes in the way of cause, and sometimes of effect. 
illustrative of this, we need only point to the presence of this 
element in the moral epidemics which have prevailed in 
Europe. Mr. Lecky has shown that it was hallucination 
which prompted the early anchorites toendure the horrors of 
their desert life; it was this that gave rise to the hideous 
forms of epidemic degradation called lycanthropy, vampyr- 
ism, and the darcing manias of the middle ages; and it forms 
a chief feature in that outbreak of so-called witchcraft, which 
for nearly two centuries pressed like a ——— on the peo- 

les of Serene, and followed the Pilgrim Fathers to America. 

he subject is also invested with a weird unearthly interest, 
from the resemblance of ocular hallucinations to the popular 
ideal of the class of disembodied spirits, which, for reasons 
of their own, are supposed to “ revisit the glimpses of the 
moon.” . 

But apart from these melancholy associations, the subject 
is one of considerable intrinsic interest, and not devoid of 
some bearing on questions cf practical every-day life. Hallu- 
cinations occur only in certain abnormal, though not neces- 
sarily morbid states of the body. They may be described as 
a class of sensations in which the impression, while appearing 
to be made by an external object, is really due to some in- 
ternal cause. A hallucination, then, is simply a counterfeit 
sensation ; an impostor, whose “ get-up” is so admirable-as to 
enable it successfully to personate an impression by a real 
object. Hallucination may occur within the province of any 
of the senses. Those of smell are occasionally met with in 
connection with disease. Burton, in his “ Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy,” mentions the case of a French poet who was or- 
dered by his physician to anoint his temples with a certain 
unguent to aet as a soporific; “ but he so detested the smell 
of it, that for many years after, ali that came near him he 
imagined to scent of it, and would let no man walk with 
him, nor wear any new clothes, because he thought they 
smelled of it; ia all other things wise and discreet, he would 
talk sensibly.” 

Hallucinations of touch rarely occur unless in connection 
with those of the other senses. Those pertaining to the audi- 
tory nerve are, however, not unfrequent. Mr. Lewis men- 
tions that Charles Dickens once declared to him that every 
word said by his characters was distinctly heard by him. An 
eminent living English physiologist says of himself: “ In 
reading books written by persons with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, I am sometimes tormented by hearing the words pro- 
nounced in the exact way in which these persons would 
utter them, any trick or peculiarity of voice or gesture being 
also very accurately reproduced.” Dr. Johnson was greatly 
impressed by hearing, on one occasion, his mother distinctly 
calling his name, “ Samuel,” though at the time she was many 
miles distant. Dr. Ortigue, the French musician, states that 
the songs of birds in the country have so vividly reawakened 
in him the impression of Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” that he 
heard that ss executed with a precision and justness 
of intonation perfectly marvellous. 

But the most. striking examples of hallucinations are those 
connected with visual impressions. Here, it is almost impos- 
sible, for the moment, to resist the conviction that an im- 
pression on the retinasimilar to that which would be made by 
an object has actually been made by such an object. The 
aphor “ Seeing is believing” expresses the popular idea of 
this irresistible force of visual sensations. To discredit the 
evidence of their own eyes would appear to most people a 
mental feat equally impossible andirrational. Yet the ability 
to exercise the kind of incredulity of which this is a popular 
description, far from being necessarily irrational, is some- 
times the very evidence and crucial test of reason. Accounts 
of remarkable cases of ocular hallucination are so common, 
especially in medical literature, that it is difficult to select. 
A lady, Miss N——, was one evening left sole in.aate of her 
house, the rest of the family, including her infirm mother, 
being out. A dreadful thunder-storm which came on made 
h thoughts wander anxiously to her father. Happening to 
visit the room he usually ——- she was surprised to see 
him seated in his arm-chair. Thinking he iad come in with- 
out her having heard him, she went forward to inqnire how 
he got in. peating the word “ Father,” she tried to put 
her hand on his shoulder, when it went down, from having 
met no resistance. She retired in great alarm. After atime, 
she mustered courage to return to the room, in order to ascer- 
tain whether she had not been deceived by some peculiar 
arrangement of the drapery or furniture. The figure was 
seated as before ; and she now concluded that it was a hallu- 
cination. She looked at it from various points of view, 
rubbed her eyes, but without affecting the appearance. It 
was still there when she entered the room the third or fourth 
time. It should be added that the lady was convalescent 
from a recent illness. pf 

Not unfrequentiy, in hallucination, several of the senses 
are concurrently aflected. A student was about to retire to 
bed after a hard night’s work, when the accidental turning 
up of a letter from an old companion, long dead, brought up 
reeollections of the deceased. He had = extinguished his 
candle, when he heard himself add by the well-remem- 
bered voice of his former friend, and at the same time felt 
his arm ped. Suspecting the nature of the visitation, he 
reli hted his candle, and saw standing before him the form 
of his old friend. It beckoned to the door, and glided out, 
when he became giddy, and fell down. Though three 
senses were implicated in this instance, the student never had 
2, | doubt that he was the subject of hallucination, 

case remarkably similar in its details is also on record. 
A gentleman who had been engaged in reading during the 
evening, was about to retire to his bedroom, when he chanced 





to see a letter on a side-table. It proved to be an intimation 


to attend the funeral of the mother of an old deceased ac- 
quaintance. This led his thoughts to the painful history of 
the family and of his friend. Engaged in these reflections, 
he undressed himself and extinguished his candle, when he 
suddenly felt his arm grasped a little below the shoulder, and 
forcibly pressed to his side. He struggled to free himself, 
calling aloud: “ Let go my arm;” when he distinctly heard 
the words: “ Don’t be afraid,” uttered in a low tone. He 
immediately said: “ Allow me to light the candle ;” when his 
arm was released. On lighting tne candle, and turning to- 
wards the door, he saw before him the figure of his deceased 
friend. On stepping towards it, it receded, face towards 
him. It passed thus slowly down-stairs, but stopped when 
the lobby was reached. He passed close to the figure, and 
opened the street-door, when he became giddy, sank into a 
chair, and let fall the candle. He never for a moment con- 
sidered the image a real object. In these three cases, the 
reader will have perceived the presence of one common men- 
tal element—that of strong emotional feeling. 

In the following example, profound concentration of the 
attention on a favorite object seems to have been the antece- 
dent determining condition. M. Baudry, a French engineer, 
was one day deeply occupied with a canal scheme, and had 


As.| just traced on a map before him the route which he proposed 


for it. All at once he saw before him a ap py in yellow 
with the title,“ Project of the Opening of a Canal in the 
Plains of Sologne.” For several minutes he read in it, the 
ideas being of course confirmatory of his own, when the 
phantasmal drochure disappeared. When the hallucination 
becomes persistent and chronic, the effect may be disastrous, 
even though it is unable to coerce the mind into a belief of 
its objective reality. This is illustrated in the well-kgown 
case related by Sir Walter Scott, in which an eminent lawyer 
died from mental depression from being continually haunted 
by a skeleton, though he was quite aware of the purely 
subjective character of his tormentor. 

In such cases as these, where does the deception lie? Is it 
the senses that are deluded in hallucination? This is, no 
doubt, the popular idea, and it is a convenient way of stating 
the matter. But it is not strictly accurate. It is really 
putting the blame at the wrong door. If the organs of sense 
are in a healthy condition, they are incapable of deluding us. 
No mirror reflects the image of an object placed before it 
with more perfect accuracy than do our senses the impressions 
made upon them; but they receive with impartial fidelity 
the impression from objects without and those which originate 
within. In hallucination, the affection of the organs is 
exactly the same as if it were caused by the actual object. 
The error arises from the mind being unconscious of the 
mode in which the impressions are produced. It cannot 
discriminate between the true and the sham perception. 
The delusion, then, is chargeable, not to the senses, but to the 
mind itself. But a sane mind always retains the power, by a 
subsequent process of reasoning, to correct the first erroneous 
judgment. The rectification, however, is not always imme- 
diate; sometimes it is not effected till the person has been 
led into some rather awkward predicament. man subject 
to ocular hallucinations was walking along one of the streets 
of Edinburgh, when he was very much astonished to see the 
familiar street divided into two halves, one of which pre- 
sented a steep ascent, and the other a steep descent. Though 
utterly bewildered, he concluded that the uphill road was the 
one he ought to choose ; accordingly, he began to toil along 
the level street as if he were going up a hill, to the amuse- 
ment of the passengers, who appeared to him equally to be 
toiling up and down an ascent. 

In chronic cases, the sufferer is often puazled to determine 
on the instant whether a doubtful appearance represents a 
real object or not. An eminent — in Edinburgh, 
lately deceased, was assured by a lady that if she were 
summoned as a witness in a court of justice, she could not 
swear whether what she saw was real or illusory. In such 
circumstances, the victim is driven to invent some ready test 
by which to discriminate the real from the apparently real. 
In the case last mentioned, the lady would never venture to 
place a glass or plate on a table without previously feeling if 
there was a table there, or to sit down on a chair without 
satisfying herself that it was not a spectral one. But to 
verify the information derived from one sense by an appeal 
to another, is not always convenient or possible. When the 
tactile test is not available, others have therefore to be tried, 
though none of them can be said to be always reliable. One 
gentleman was in the habit of turping his back on any appear- 
ance of which he had a suspicion ; if it was a reality, he lost 
sight of it; if merely apparitional, he saw it as before. A 
test suggested by Sir David Brewster is to press one eyeball 
down with the finger, and thus change the axis of vision. If 
the — is real, it will, of course, be doubled; if merely 
mental, it will remain single. A lady was accustomed, in 
cases of doubt, to look into a mirror. If the figure had its 
back to the mirror, and its face to her, she concluded it wes 
real; if it had its face to the mirror and also to her, that it 
was phantasmal. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary fact in regard to the sub- 
ject of ocular spectra remains to be stated. It appears that 
some individuals possess the faculty of evoking them at will. 
On such persons Hotspur’s famous sarcasm, substituting 
“spectres” for “spirits,” would fall pointless, for they do 
come when called on. Abercromby mentions the case of a 
gentleman with whom he was acquainted, who could at any 
time place before him a phantom, by fixing his mind intently 
on the person whose image he wished to produce. Having 
once evoked the figure, he had no power to make it disappear, 
nor could he say Low long it would remain. At last the 
phantoms appeared unbidden, and he was never at first cer- 
tain whether any person he met was real or spectral; but 
after a little attention he was generally able to distinguish 
the substantial from the shadowy by the former being usually 
better defined than the mental image. He hardly, however, 
trusted wholly to his eyes, but tested his visual — 
by touch, or by bearing the sound of the footsteps. Though 
subject to hallucinations all his life, this man was quite 
healthy in body and sound in mind. Dr. Wigan states that 
he was acquainted with a very amiable and intelligent man 
who the power of putting before him his own image. 
He often laughed heartily at the sight of his eidolon, which 
to him — always to laugh. For a long time this was a 
source of amusement and pleasantry to him. But the result 
was deplorable. Hallucination gradually passed into delu- 
sion; little by little, he persuaded himself that he was 
haunted by his double ; his other self held obstinate discus- 
sions with him, and, to his mortification, sometimes vanquished 
him in argument, at which he prided himself on being an 
adept.  Wearied out at last, he resolved not to begin a new 
year ; placed in separate papers his daily expenses for a week, 
d his debts, awaited pistol in hand the night of 31st 

mber, and the moment the clock struck midnight, blew 





out his brains. That this extraordinary faculty is one that 
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cannot long be exercised with impunity, is also illustrated by 
the case of the gifted but eccentric poet-painter and engraver, 
William Blake. His mode of portrait-painting was certainly 
peculiar. His own account of it to Wigan was as follows: 
“ When a model was presented, I looked at it attentively for 
half an hour, sketching omennely on the canvas, I had no 
need of a Icnger sitting. I put aside the drawing, and passed 
to another person. When I wished to continue tbe first 
portrait, I took the subject of it into my mind, I put him in 
the chair, where I perceived him as distinctly as if he had 
been there in reality—I may even add, with form and color 
more defined than in the original. I contemplated from time 
to time the imaginary figure. I suspended my work to 
examine the pose; every time I cast _ -” on the chair I 
saw the man.” In one year he stated that he had painted 
three hundred portraits, great and small. But the Nemesis 
of an overstretched imagination inevitably overtook him; by 
degrees he lost the power to distinguish between the real and 
the imaginary sitters; his mind became confused and un- 
hinged, and he spent thirty years in an asylum. 

yacinthe Langlois, an intimate friend of Taima, relates 
that that celebrated actor informed him that when he came 
on the stage, he was able by force of will to make his large 
and brilliant auditory disappear, and tosubstitute skeletons in 
their place. When his imagination had thus filled the theatre 
with these singular spectators, their reactive power on him- 
self was such as often to give his personations a most power- 
ful effect. Sir Thomas Browne, Jerome Cardan, and the 
also possessed in various degrees this remarkable faculty. It 
implies the possession of great power of rapid observation, of 
a memory tenacious even of minute details, of the ability to 
withdraw the attention completely from the immediate 
surroundings, and to concentrate it on the mental idea, and 
of great force of imagination. That the exercise of such a 
complex faculty must involve a severe psychical strain, is 
evident from the frequency with which it throws the delicate 
mental machinery ovt of gear. 

It is curious to note the number of men eminent in litera- 
ture or prominent in history who have been the subjects of 
temporary or persistent hallucinations, or of whom, at all 
events, such an allegation has been made. To mention only 
a few: Socrates had warnings from his demon; Brutus saw 
his Evil Genius before Philippi; Cromwell is said to have 
been visited by a woman of gigantic stature, who assumd him 
he would yet be king! Napoleon believed in his star, at 
which General Rapp found him on one occasion gazing in 
rapture ; Joan of Arc heard voices and had revelations ; Lord 
Castlereagh saw on one occasion aspectral child ; Ben Jonson 
informed Drummond of Hawthornden that he had passed a 
night in looking at Tartars and Turks, Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, fighting round his great toe} Malebranche heard the 
voice of Deity; Lord Herbert of Cherbury heard an agree- 
able noise in the heavens, which he accepted as a favorable 
response to his prayer for direction in re; to the publica- 
tion of a book; Pope and Byron saw each on one occasion a 
spectre. The cases of Mohammed, Luther, Pascal, Ignatius 
Loyola, Colonel Gardiner, and a host of others will occur to 
the reader as being probably examples of hallucination 


determined by that most prolific source of illusions, strong | j 


religious feeling. 

It is hoteworthy, as bearing on the theory of hallucinations, 
that they are not always reproductions of past states of 
consciousness. Bostock the physiologist states that on one 
‘ occasion he had constantly before him a human figure, the 

features and dress of which were as distinctly visible as that 
of any real exis , and of which, after an interval of man 
years, he still retained a lively impression; yet he had never 
been able to discover any person whom he had previously 
seen who resembled it. A theory Which would cover the 
whole facts must account not only for the renovation of 
former mental states, but for the presentation of new com- 
binations effected by the imagination. Upon the recondite 
question of the ultimate causation of these illusions, how- 
ever, we cannot enter. We know the mode by which the 
senses are ee by objects external to them; but the 
question in hallucination is, in what way they can be aflected 
from within so as to give the effect of impressions from with- 
out. There is one part of the problem which to the popular 
mind may appear the most inexplicable, if not the only thing 
needing explanation ; we refer to the apparent objectiveness 
—outsideness—of the mental image. How can a mere sub- 
jective sensation appear to have an objective existence? 
This difficulty, however, vanishes on reflection. The image 
of a body impressed on the retina—no matter in what way 
that impression has originated—must necessarily, in obedience 
to the lsws of vision, be rarer as an object apparently 
external. The real difficulty, then, is not to account for the 
simulation of reality—that is a necessity arising from the 
very conditions of sensation; the puzzle is to explain the 
production of the sensation itself, a problem for the com- 
=. solution of which we do not the n data. 

3ut what maybe called the proximate causes of hallucina- 
tion—that is, rysical, mental, and moral condition under 
which they are gencrated—lie within the sphere of useful 
scientific inquiry ; and their study is one eminently helpful to 
& proper understanding of some of the darker pages of his- 
tory.—Chambers’s Journal. 
-———.>_____ 


THE POWER OF SPEECH. 


The Whitsun holidays have given us speeches from Mr 
Gladstone, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Sir Stafford Northcote, but 
perhaps they have hardly come up this year to their ordin- 
ary character of being, pet every other period of similar 
length, the season of unofficial public speaking. The true 
effect of this fortaight of vacation is, we take it, rather to dis- 
close than to produce all this municipal and provincial 
oratory, which is probably flowing on the whole year through 
except during the sea-side months, but which is drowned 
during the spring and summer in the tremendous talk of 
Parliament, just as a broad and rapid river is silenced by a 
cataract. The great amount of public speaking in England, 
other than parliamentary speaking, is a phenomenon peculiar 
to the country, and not a little remarkable. If each of us 
formed his opinion of it from his special experience of it, he 
would be greatly tempted to say that it was of the nature of 
a plague to be prayed against in the Litany. The immense 
majority of English speeches cause intense pain to those who 
listen to them, and painu still more acute to those who make 
them. There are few worse quarters of an hour in life than 
those which are by a suffering audience at the me 
of a halting and still more deeply suffering orator. Our en- 
durance of the assumed necessity for speaking and of the as- 
sumed necessity for listening amounts to a national self- 
sacrifice, and there is some interest in asking ourselves 
whether it brings with it any compensation. 
Those who have witnessed the great French 
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may perceive that the country has gai 
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speaker's reasoning or the brilliancy of his language. 


‘dimmed its prestige and diminish 
eftect would appear to have been the reverse, and it is pro- 


spoken on the level of an essay or leading article, 














































' 
thing through all that it has endured at public meetings and 


dinners. Brilliant and humorous as the play is, there is never- 
theless a good deal in it which falls flat on the ear of those 
who have not had the experience either of the Empire or the 
Commune; but the situation of the hero is poner more 
puzzling to an Englishman than anything else. bagas 
boards and lodges at a low tavern in company with unfrocked 
priests and ushers of schools out of work ; he is the chief con- 
tributor toa bankrupt newspaper, and practises profession- 
ally in murder cases, where he secures the acquittal of- his 
client by blaming society for not giving a useful direction to 
the innate homicidal instincts of the murderer. Nevertheless 
his unfortunate Sovereign is made to feel that his subjects 
have deserted him for and the Prince of Monaco 
has to choose between clearing the streets with cavalry and 
accepting the lawyer as his prime minister. The dismay and 
disgust of the monarch are probably taken much more closely 
from the life than the character jof the agitating lawyer. 
Whether Rabagas is like Ollivier or Gambetta, the Prince is 
very much like Napoleon the Third, There is no doubt that 
the Emperor had throughout his reign an uneasy respect 
for the advocates who would never be reconciled to him, and, 
in fact, it was this feeling which brought him to destruction. 
M. Rouher, as President of the Senate, officially compli- 
mented the Sovereign on declaring ;war_ against Germany ; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether as Minister he would 
not have done his best to prevent it. Unscrupulous as he 
was, he was no fool. But the Emperor of the French had 
put Ollivier in the place of Itouher from exactly the same 
feeling which leads the Prince in the play to make Rabagas 
governor of Monaco; and it was the combination of Imperial 
vacillation with the vacillation of the weak and vain lawyer 
which brought about that vast and far-extending ruin. 

The sole source of the influence of Rabagas is his power 
of speaking, nor is there any question that this same power 
which stirred the heroes of Homer is still a power of the 


very first order in countries which have not been partiall 
steeled against it, as our own has been. It would seem as if 


the less oratory is practised and permitted, the more it is 
dreaded. Even with us, when it is at its best, it is one of 
the most overmastering of forces to those immediately ex- 
posed to it, and it affects those not immediately ex ina 
far higher degree than is accounted for by the cogency - the 
t has 
Teatly 
ence ; but the true 


been the fashion to say that the | soins press has 
ts influ 


bable that the faithful reporting and more general publica- 
tion of speeches have enormously increased the reputation 


and authority of those who make them. Newspaper re- 


rting has indeed reacted on parliamentary oratory, and has 
rought about a state of things under which some of the 


greatest parliamentary speeches are hardly in any sense ex- 


temporaneous, but still it has not placed a speech when once 


The effect 
of what is taken in by the ear is still out of all proportion 


greater than of what is taken in by the eye, and the moral 


— produced is to a certain extent shared, under the 
influence of imagination, by those who read nothing more 
than a report in the columns of a newspaper. But the in- 
fluence of oratory differs enormously in different countries. 
The forces which on the Continent are volcanic are with us 


feebled and sobered. A Rabagas in France is not 





tl 
ow possible but even common; with us Mr. Gladstone, the 


inted of 
Y | speakers, have the strength greatly taken out of their eftus- 


most even and facile, and Mr. Disraeli, the most 


ions by a good deal of cold criticism, administered for the 
most part unconsciously. There seems no doubt that we are 
protected against immoderate susceptibility by uur large ex- 


perience of speaking. An Englishman admires and enjoys a 
good speech, but he is as far as 
powered by it. 
good speech may be difficult to analyse, but it is painfully 
easy to analyze a bad one, and we have all of us had abun- 
dant time and opportunity to look into the very marrow of 
countless bad speeches. 
our time to make speeches, and if we do not exactly class 
ourselves with the Gladstones and Disraelis we, at all events, 
gain an idea of how the thing is done. 
“ unaccustomed to public speaking” oratory strikes the hearer, 
not as skill, but as downright inspiration, and the same im- 


ible from being over- 
The truth is, he knows the trick of it. A 


ot a few of us have been forced in 
But in communities 


pression is extended to the public ontside. The effect comes 


to their sensibilities entifely undiscounted. The feeling 


about oratory in foreign countries, whether it take the form 


of respect or fear, may seem to us extravagant, but we are 


not altogether good judges. We are, perhaps, better able to 


understand how it is that (as all candid Americans tell us) 
nobody in the United States dreams of attaching the smallest 


importance to a speech, than to comprehend the nervousness 
displayed the other day by all the leading French politicians 
when they heard that M. Gambetta was preparing to take a 
leaf out of Mr. Bright’s old book, and intended systematically 
to stump the provinces. 

The lawyers are in most foreign countries the only class 
which has the opportunity of learning the’ art of public 
speaking, and hence, impersonated in Rabagas, they bear the 
whole blame of the revolutions which oratorical persuasion 
is supposed to bring about. Our English lawyers speak as 
much as the advocates of France, Italy, or Spain, but their 
political influence has certainly been declining for more than 
acentury. The great cause has of course been the competi- 
tion of the non-professional classes in Parliament, but another 
reason may be found in the increasingly engrossing character 
of the lawyer’s occupation. The barrister who has got into 
Parliament very rarely gives it pes tem, but his second-best. 
As a rule, when he has once established a claim to the Soli- 
citor-Generalship by one successful effort, he very seldom 
takes the trouble to speak above the average afterwards, not 
altogether unreasonably assuming that his real business lies 
elsewhere. As contrasted with foreign lawyers, the inferior 
parliamentary importance of the barrister in these days may 
also be explained in other ways. On the Continent we need 
scarcely say that the professions of the judge and the advo- 
cate are distinct. But among the many consequences which 
follow from our practice of taking our judges from the bar, 
one undoubtedly is the professional character of our forensic 
oratory. The French advocate is a speaker and little else, 
and he learns to address himself almost exclusively to the 
emotions which respond directly to passionate rhetoric. The 
English lawyer, who expects to be a judge, and is constantl 


rey { more or less controlled by a judge, has always a vein of half- 


legal argument running through the speeches which he in- 
tends to be most popular. It is possible that he is thus kept 
in the region of common-sense, but this professional tone is 
getting to be more and more out of harmony with the tastes 
and line of thought of the present een. Mr. Gladstone 
has a great deal of the lawyer in him, but the wealth of 
somewhat yague, general propositions which he has at his 





















































































command is the real secret of his oratorical power, and the 
training of professional lawyers tends to give them less and 


less access to, this source of influence and moral authority.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


—_——@—__—. 


DANGER FROM LIGHTNING. 


We have mentioned one precautionary measure adopted 
by the ancients. The notion that lightning does not pene- 
trate the earth to any considerable depth, was in ancient 
times a Tiecgrend one. It is still prevalent in China and 
Japan. The Emperors of Japan, according to Kempfer, re- 
tire during thunderstorms into a grotto, over which a cistern 
of water has heen placed. The water may be designed to 
extinguish fire produced by the lightning; but more proba- 
bly it is intended as an additional protection from electrical 
effects. Water is so excellent a conductor of electricity, that, 
under certain circumstances, a sheet of water aflords almost 
complete protection to whatever may be below ; but this does 
not prevent fish from being killed by lightning, as Arago has 
pointed out. In the year 1670, lightning fell on the Jake of 
Zirknitz, and killed all the fish in it, so that the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood were enabled to fill twenty-eight carts 
with the dead fish found floating on the surface of the lake. 
That mere depth is no protection is well shown by tie fact 
that those singular vitreous tubes, called ‘fulgurites, which 
are known to be caused by the action of lightning, often 
penetrate the ground to a depth of thirty or forty feet. And 
instances have been known in which lightning has ascended 
from the ground to the storm-cloud, instead of following the 
reverse course. From what depth these ascending lightnings 
spring, it is impossible to say. Still. we ean scarcely doubt 
that a place underground, or near the ground, is somewhat 
safer than a place geveral stories above the ground floor. 
Another remarkavle opinion of the ancients was the belief 
that the skins of seals or of snakes afford protection against 
lightning. The Emperor Augustus, before mentioned, used 
to wear seal-skin dresses. under the impression that he derived 
safety from them. Seal-skin tents were also used by ‘the 
Romans as a refuge for timid persons during severe thunder- 
storms. In the Cevennes, Arago tells us, the shepherds are 
still in the habit of collecting the cast-off skins of snakes. 
They twist them round their hats, under the belief that they 
thereby secure themselves against the eflects of lightning. 
Whether there is any real a for. this belief in the pro- 
tecting effects due to seal-skins and snake-skins, is not known ; 
but there can be no doubt that the material and color of 
clothing are not without their importance. When the church 
of Chateauneuf-les-Moutiers was struck by lightning during 
divine service, two of the officiating priests were severely 
injured, while a third escaped—who alone wore vestments 
ornamented with silk. In the same explosion, nine persons 
were killed, and upwards of eighty injured. But it is note- 
worthy that several dogs weré present in the church, all of 
which were killed. It has also been observed that dark- 
colored animals are more liable to be struck (other circum- 
stances being the same) than the light-colored. Nay, more; 
dappled and piebald animals have been struck; and it has 
been noticed that, after the stroke, the hair on the lighter 
parts has come off at the slightest touch, while the hair on 
the darker parts has not been affected at all. It seems 
bable, therefore, that silk and felt clothing, and thick black 
cloth, afford a sort of meotnation, though not a very trust- 
worthy one, to those who wear them. The notion has long 
been prevalent that metallic articles should not be worn 
during a thunderstorm. There can be no doubt that large 
metallic masses, on or near the person, attract danger. Arago 
cites a very noteworthy instance of this. On the 2ist of 
July, 1819, while a thunderstorm was in progress, there were 
assembled twenty prisoners in the great hall of Biberach 
Jail. Amongst them stood their chief, who had been con- 
demned to death, and was chained by the waist. A heavy 
stroke of lightning fell on the prison, and the chief was 
killed, while bis companions escaped. It is not quite.saclear 
that small metallic articles are sources of danger. The fact 
that, when persons have been struck, the metallic portions of 
their attire have been in every case affected by the lightning, 
affords only a presumption on this point, since it does not 
follow that these metallic articles have actually attracted the 
lightning-stroke. Instances in which a metallic object has 
been struck, while the wearer has escaped, are more to the 
point, though some will be apt to recognise here a protecting 
agency rather than the reverse. It is ae, undmany 
that a stroke of — once struck and fi a brass bod- 
kin worn by a young girl io fasten her hair, and that she was 
not even burned. A lady (Arago tells us) had a bracelet fused 
from her wrist without suffering any injury. And we 
frequently see in the newspapers accounts of similar escapes. 
If it is conceded that in these instances the metal has attracted 
the lightning, it will, of course, be abundantly clear that it is 
preferable to remove from the person all metallic objects, 
such as watches, chains, bracclets, and rings, when a thunder- 
storm is in progress.— Chambers's Journal. 
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BLUE RIBBONS. 
BY LAURA W. LEDYARD. 
Oh, the ribbon that tied up my golden hair 
Came slipping, sliding, falling down, 
As I ran o’er the fields, and my cousin Clare 
Sang “‘ Love, for that ribbon I'd give thee a crown.” 


ons 


“Then why don’t you take it ?” I answered him back, 
And I Ade? in his face as I glanced around, 
When such a misfortune befell, for, alack! 
My bonnie blue ribbon dropped off on the ground. 


“JT will then, my darling”—he laughed in his joy — 
Till the woods his gay laughter re-echoed again ; 
‘* A forfeit I'll have,” said this impudent boy, 
As he swung my blue ribbon around on his cane. 


“Then why don’t you take it?” T answered him back ; 
“ You'll have to run fast, Sir, in spite of your charms!” 
When such a misfortune befell, for alack, 
I tripped on a stone and fell into his arms ! 


“J will then, my darling.” He bent down his head, 
But I pulled all my nee hair over my eyes; 
“ These sunny rays dazzle my sight so,” he said, 
- That I can’t find the rosebud, nor tell where it lies. 


“ But here’s a blue ribbon I found on the way; 
So I'll tie up the sunbeams, aud give you u kiss 

To pay for my trouble; but frown, or say nay, 
And I'll give you another, as hearty as—this /” 





—Sceribner’s for June, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
Drama, “ Article 47." 


BOOTHS. THEATRE.— MR. EDWIN ADAMS, IN 











WALLACK’S THEATRE. EVERY EVENING, BOU- 
cicault’s drama of ‘‘ The Long Strik 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘* Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
auuractivus, scenery and effects, 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 


CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
Sammer-Night Concerts. 


~BRYANT’S OPERA HOUSE, MONDAY JUNE 3, 
Summer Season of English Opera. 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 


gress. HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
<asheé and iuformation furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, ail kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


I OUSELMOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyles 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Solp by the box, at the depot. 
50 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 








ARRY DU BARRY'’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
luvalids.—The ‘nvust nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
pubiic. REVALENT A CHOU 0 ATE, a mont delightful bev 


HENRY, Agent, eT ork. 


Children Teething. 


The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYKUP. 1t is perfectly reliable. 








° SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As thore remain but a few copies of the “‘ Hudson by Sunset,” offered 
last year as a premium to our subscribers, it is requested that those who 
wish to have this picture will make immediate application, so as to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


- ‘THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 
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THE BOAT RACE. 

The result of the international contest has given rise to 
wide discussion among the American press, and it is curious 
to note the varied views indwlged-in by its representatives on 
the subject. Some journals blame the Atalantas for entering 
the list with such a powerful organization as the London 
Rowing Club on its own waters, the more so as the latter 
possessed so many skilled amateurs from which to select its 
crew. Others censure them, with great semblance of justice, 
im Dot undergoing the necessary preparation for such an ar- 
duous and lengthened struggle. And whilesome newspapers 
attribute their defeat to the change of climate, and the cis- 
advantage the Atalantas labored under in rowing over an 
intricate course, with which they were but slightly acquainted, 
others express their satisfaction at the regult in the hope that 
it will lead to the abandonment of such pastimes among the 


* youth of this country. There is, as we have before observed, 


apparent justice in these strictures. Although we could not 
suppress an admiration at the pluck shown by the Atalantas 
in throwing down the gage to such form‘dable adversaries, we 
jooked upon the result as a foregone conclusion, the more so 
as the Americans were not undergoing the severe training 
necessary for such a contest. All accounts prove that while 
perfect in style, their grip in the water lacked in strength, 
and that no rapidity in the stroke could possibly amend this 
deficiency. The race proved that they were lamentably short 
of work for such an arduous struggle as the coursedrom 
Mortlake to Putney invariably presents. 

As regards the climatic influences, we estimate the remarks 
are fallacious, feeling convinced that the London crew could 
beat the Atalantas in their own waters, and as a proof that 
muscular development can attain the same proportion in this 
country as in England, we adduce the example of the Ward 
brothers, who, asa crew, have proved themselves to be among 
the first oarsmen in the world. The victory was gained by 
sheer strength and muscle, and despite their skill, the Ameri- 
cans were overmatched from the very moment the » challenge 
was issued. 

The argument that such pastimes ag boating, base ball, and 
other athletic sports should be abandoned because a severe 
test of muscular endurance is requisite, appears almost too 
absurd to refute. It isa notorious fact that Americans who 
live in the large cities are lacking in that vigor of constitu- 
tion which the British enjoy through their love of recreation 
in the open air. The youth of this country are either intent 
on business or pleasure, and in pursuit of both they show 
that vim and restless zeal which has become characteristic of 
the nation. But that exercise which imparts elasticity to 
the limbs, end a tone to the constitution, they look upon as 
so much labor lost. The consequence of such a disregard of 
the laws of nature will be a deterioration in the race, that is 

already perceptible, and which will become more apparent 
with each succeeding generation. Muscular development 
deserves more encouragement than it receives in this country, 


and because it may not prove beneficial in a few exceptional 
cases, that is no valid reason why vigorous exercise should 
be tabooed in any community. 

In conclusion, we must express our satisfaction at the 
general tone of the American press in relation to this contest. 
With but few exceptions, the journals have commented on 
their countrymen’s defeat with good-humored impartiality, 
and there is a total absence of those accusations of bac faith 
which so embittered many previous international matches. 
We are sorry to perceive that this example has not been so 
generally followed by the English press. In commenting on 
the race the Morning Post says: “The result of the race 
shows us that we have nothing to learn from the Americans, 
and convinces us that the English style is the best now 
practised.” The Standard remarks that “a more hollow 
aflair was never witnessed. The Americans were not good 
enouch to win an ordinary regatta. The effect will be to 
prevent the recurrence of international matches for some 
years. The moral to be drawn is that American v.arsmen 
must learn the first elements before coming three thousand 
miles to row.” And even the Times adds: “ The simple fact 
is that the Americans have not yet learned, or they have lost, 
the true style of rowing. They neglect the cardinal princi- 
ples of effective rowing. * * * We hope that the Americans 
will learn how to row; that they may put our oarsmen to 
severer tests.” 

In these remarks there may be much apparent truth, but it 
is sadly lacking in courtésy and generous bearing, to address 
such strictures to a vanquished, yet chivalrous crew. The 
crowds that lined the banks of the Thames on the occasion 
of this contest, may have entertained some such sentiments, 
but the hearty ovation the American crew received at their 
hands, proved that the British people appreciated at its 
true value, the honor the Atalantas had done to them in 
traversing the Atlantic to meet their chosen representatives 
on their own waters. The Americans essayed a deed of noble 
daring, and deserve fair meed of praise, although they failed. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

The constant struggle between capital and labor, that 
marks the spread of irtelligence and civilization in every 
country, shows that there is something radically defective in 
a system that alienates instead of harmonizing the elements 
on which it is based. Capital and labor are not really antago. 
nistic, although they are seemingly opposed the one to the 
other; capital ever increasing with peace and thrift, seeks 
new channels for investments, and makes the best bargain it 
can effect for the labor required in its enterprise, and the 
workman places the highest price he can on his services, the 
interest being thus mutual in a more or less degree. In the 
last century the people were not in a position to take the 





as regards the relative position of these two forces. They 
were generally poor, ill-educated, and held down under 
severe laws. Manufactures were in their infancy, and it is 
only since the introduction of steam that they have assumed 
such prominence in a nation’s statistics. With this extension, 
there have arisen more liberal views as regards the status of 
the working classes. They now receive that attention to 
which they are so well entitled in furnishing the chief 
resources of a nation’s wealth, but it is becoming evident that 
with the spread of education, and the increase in their 
material welfare, they are deficient in many attributes of 
prudence and foresight in the furtherance of these plans of a 
social regeneration. In the first place they ignore the fact 
that capital can do without labor, but that labor is ia vain 
without capital. A workman has the inherent right to exact 
for his labor-the very highest value he can obtain, but 
in manufactures that are wide-spread, or that come in com- 
petition with the productions of other nations, if his 
exactions become excessive, he ends by destroying the 
means from which he has drawn his daily bread and 
inflicts untold damage on his family, his town and 
his country. There are many imstances on record 
where-eities have lost all control of a lucrative trade through 
such demands, and there are signs that we shall have a simi- 
lar experience to record in this country, unless the workmen 
listen to more prudent counsels than they have hitherto 
done. Then, again, although there is as much right of com- 
bination among the workmen as among the manufacturers, 
and any society can dictate to its cwn members the scale of 
prices it will accept for that special labor, no excuse can be 
made for those who seek by force to prevent those who are 
willing to work on the terms offered by the employers from 
continuing their avocations. 

In an ably written article, the New York Shipping List 
makes the following very concise remarks on the bearings of 
the contest as now waged between labor and capital, which 
we recommend to the attention of all those who are interested 
in the subject: “ It is a wel! established fact that an advance 
in the producing cost of an article of general consumption 
causes a corresponding advance in others, and that, when 
this is pretty general, nothing is gained by it. But this prin- 
ciple in social economy is scarcely ever permitted to influence 
individual cases. The laborer rarely or ever entertains the 
question that the advance he receives on his work will pro- 
bably cause him to pay a proportionate advance for the pro- 
duct of labor other than that of his own. But this is an im- 
mutable law, as eternal as the universe, and in trying to 
escape it we simply follow the motion of the universe—we 
end where we begin. How to meet the difficulty presented 





by the contest between capital and labor, is one of the knot- 


advanced ground they now occupy, in so intricate a question } 


tiest problems of the time. Limiting the number of appren- 
tices, persecuting non-members of trade-unions and other 
narrow minded regulations do not touch the root of the evil ; 
but co-operation, if fully carried out, we believe would. ‘I'he 
working classes here enjoy many advantages not known in 
other countries, and the members of the few co operative 
societies that have been thus far established, have displayed 
true wisdom in capitalizing their Jator, and thus reaping 
what they have sown. But unfortunately the system of co- 
operation has not been carried far enough. Where there is 
oné co-operative association there ought to bescores Wherever 
they have been established on a prudent and firm basis the 
result has been most gratifying to sll interested in the wel- 
fare of the workingmen, and it is thus possible that the per- 
manent elevation and prosperity of labor can ultimately be 
secured, and its entire product gained by those who truly 
earn it, through the means of co-operation.” 





BRITISH INFLUENCE. 


Now that the Washington Treaty is acknowledged to be a 
failure, we fear that there will be a fresh outbreak of feeling 
against Great Britain in this country, and that much of the 
blame which rightly belongs to those who made up the Ameri- 
can case, will be addressed to the British Government. We 
own frankly that, unless in connection with the claimants under 
the treaty, we are not displeased at the result. The whole 
affair has been a disgrace to the two cabinets involvid, and 
were it not for the good sense of the people on both sides of 
the Atlentic, the affair might have assumed dangerous propor- 
tions. As it is, the negotiations will be renewed at a later 
date, under happier auspices, when the fate of a Cabinet or of 
a Presidential election is not hanging in the balance. In the 
meantime, there are evident signs that in foreign countries 
the two communities are gradually being drawn together by 
bonds of friendship if not of alliance. In the East, where 
British influence is backed by large armaments, there is a dis- 
position shown to unite in a common defence against the 
encroachments of an autocratic power, and where aid is in- 
voked by Americans and the claim is just in itself, the British 
authorities often accord to them the same privileges as they 
would to their own citizens, This has been well known 
for many years past, but itis seldom that American journals’ 
acknowledge the fact. The Bulletin of this city quotes 
a complaint of some German merchants at Amoy, China, 
that they are obliged to rely on British consuls and British 
naval commanders for the promotion of their interests, the 
complainants adding :—The German press would do well to 
endeavor to make us independent of English* assistance, 
instead of talking of “perfidious Albion” and the “dirty 
shopkeepers.” It is.humiliating for a German who loves bis 
country to have to be'teld by an Englisknian, “ You, are 
always abuing Regent: and her egetistical policy, aad yet 
you can’t do without us.” 

Whereupon the Bulletin remarks: We are not sure that 
the remarks is not equally applicable to us Americans. Those 
of our countrymen who heve had occasion to travel in China, 
will tell you that but for the ominpresence of British power 
there, in one shape or another, Europeans would have a hard 
time of it. English men-of-war are found everywhere where 
they ought to be, at the right moment, and English mercan- 
tile steamers have a marvellous facility of discovering the 
“ins” and ‘‘outs” of a profitable commerce. Americans , 
have been indebted tothe English, from time to time, in those 
remote regions, we dare say, quiteas much as the Germans : 
but as the Germans are beginning to be half ashamed of this 
sort of reliance upon a foreigner to protect their lives and 
property, as well as to extend their commerce, it is to be 
hoped that we shall be seized witha like sensitiveness. And 
if Congress were still in session, we should be tempted to 
parody the saying of the Zeitung writer, so as to make it di- 
rectly applicable to ourselves: “The American Congress 
would do well to endeavor to make us independent of Eng- 
lish assistance, instead of talking ef! ge@8€dious Albion and 


the dirty shopkeepers.” 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The Lancet says that Dr. Arlidge, one of the pottery in- 
spectors in Staffordshire, has put forth a very sensible pro- 
test against a very pernicious custom which rarely receives 
sufficient attention either from the medical profession or the 
public. He says that the women of the working classes make 
tea a principal article of diet instead of an occasional bever- 
age; they drink it several times a day, and the result is a 
lamentable amount of sickness. This is no doubt the case, 
and, as Dr. Arlidge remarks, a portion of the reforming zeal 
which keeps up such a fierce and bitter agitation against 
intoxicating drinks, might advantageously be diverted to the 
repression of this very serious evil of tea-tippling among the 
poorer classes. Tea, in anything beyond moderate quan- 
tities, is as distinctly a narcotic poison as is opium or 
alcohol. It is capable of ruining the digestion, of enfeebling 
and disordering the heart’s action, and of generully shattering 
the nerves. And it must be remembered not merely is it 
a question of narcotic exces, but the quantity of 
hot water which tea-bibbers necessatily take is exceedingly 
prejudicial both to digestion and nutrition. In short, with- 
out pretending to place this kind of evil on a level, as to 
general effect, with those caused by alcoholic drinks, one may 
well insist that our teetotal reformers have overlooked, and 





even to no small extent encouraged, a form of animal indul- 
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gence which isas directly sensual, extravagant, and pernicious, 
as any beer-swilling or gin drinking in the world. 


The British Government proposes to assist in the construc- 
tion of railroads in South Africa, believing them essential to 
the development of colonial resources, and in South Africa 
of exceptional importance. In Natal, for example, the com- 
mon roads are mere tracks. The colony is admirably adapt- 
ed to the cultivation of sugar, but it costs twice as much to 








convey this article in wagons a distance of forty miles as it 


thousand head of cattle and five thousand hives of honey | tobacco is the cause of the glanders in horses and the distem- 
had been consumed. 


per in dogs; and it is but a few years since it threatened 


Much trouble and expense would be saved, says the Pall to decimate our cattle with the rinderpest. Finally we have 
Mall Gazette, if 3 meeting could be arranged between our- the evidence of the chairman himself to its fatal effects upon 
selves and posterity in order that we might clearly ascertain | business habits and upon the qualities which lead to com- 
the views of the latter on the various questions which now mercial success, The society, we learn from him, is still un- 
engross our time and attention. We have, as posterity must|#ble to pay its way. There is this year a balance of 
admit, lovg ceased to make any attempts to better our own | £42 9. 8d. on the wrong side. 

position—to “ work for posterity” is now the sole object and| It is creditable to the Prussians that in Prussia itself is 


does to send it by sea from Natal to London. Of course, under | aim of every one with the slightest pretension to be called | published the severest criticism of the Prussian army, which 


such circumstances, the colonists have little encouragement to 
enter upon its culture on any extensive scale. ‘The Colonial 
Secretary has announced in a despatch, now on its way to 
Natal, that the Imperial Government will so far depart from 
its ordinary rule as not to refuse its sanction to the making of 
railways by a subsidized company by means of moneys bor- 
rowed on the security of the public revenue. The present 
proposition is to connect Natal and the Orange Free State by 
railway communication. If this is carried out successfully 
it will be the beginning of a comprehensive system of rail- 
roads intended to « ct all the various South African colo- 
nies, with the idea of ultimately confederating and investing 
them with a responsible government. 

The Corriere di Milano tells the following anecdote of the 
Prince of Wales:—* The Prince, passing the other day in the 
Galleria Vittoriu Emmanuele, was accosted by a little flower 
girl ill and crippled, who offered him a nosegay. His high- 
ness took it, and looking at the poor child was moved with 
pity, and sent immediately for Dr. Sapolini, of the King’s 
household. When he came, the Prince begged him to take 
care of the poor child, and to do what he could to cure her, 
adding that he would himself pay all expenses. By this 
simple act the Prince has left at Milan a graceful souvenir of 
his benevolence.” During his stay at Milan, the Prince went 
to see the ballet of Shakespeare, by Signor Casali, with which 
he appeared to be highly entertained, and no wonder! He 
seemed to be especially amused by the noisy and animated 
demonstrations of the audience, ihe applause, the hisses, the 
shouting, so different to that in the English theatres. It must 
have been a pleasant, or at least, a singular contrast to him 
to find himself shut up in a small box, smoking his cigar, 
ami the frantic excitement of this gay and congenial public. 
Add to this on the stage a Queen Elizabeth, a Falstaff, and a 
Shakespeare, who, if they did not fill him with indignation, 
must have diverted him exceedingly. Elizabeth, the grand 
and terrible queen, flirting in a tavern with the great tragic 
author, Falstaff as factotum of the court, and Shakespeare 
abominably tipsy, are certainly sights that the Prince cannot 
expect to be often treated to in London. Add again a Scotch 
dance executed to English music, repeated three times by the 
dancers. Who would not be amused by such a scene ? 


The London Standard. in alluding to the Tichborne case, 
says: Whether the Premier is frightened of his more frugal 
followers, Mr. Lowe has got a cold fit of economy, or Mr. 
Guildford Onslow has terrified the Attorney-general, we do 
not know; but we believe a great change has come over the 
conduct of the Tichborne case. If we are correctly inform- 
ed, there are to be no commissions for Australia and Chili, 
and the expectant barristers who saw visions of a six months’ 
holiday in those distant regions are grievously disappointed. 
The story runs that the Attorney-general wanted £16,000 for 
these excursions and other expenses connected with the 
famous suit, and that Mr. Lowe, appalled at this frightful total, 
closed the public purse and declined to pay, How shall we 
stand then? Is Mr. Lowe or the Attorney-general to con- 
duct the case? Is the Claimant to escape prosecution? Will 
the ‘‘infant” raisea fund? It is plain, if all we hear be 
true, that we have by no means reached the extreme depth 
of the perplexity in which this case has involved us. 





The N. Y. Sun writes that the impression is gaining ground 
that Alaska is not to prove so bad a bargain as was supposed. 
In addition to its furs and fisheries it seems probable that its 
mineral resources may be valuable. Gold and silver quartz 
has been discovered on Indian river, which runs through the 
suburbs of Sitka, and gentlemen who have had some expe- 
rience in mining believe the country to be rich in the precious 
metals. Amber has also been found there. Indians from the 
interior who visit Sitka frequently bring specimens of am- 
ber, but they are entirely ignorant of its value. They also 
have ornaments of gold and silver which they have manu- 
factured in their rude fashion from the native minerals. 
Large quantities of ivory have been found in Alaska, A 
trader says that millions of pounds of it can be picked up on 
the shores of the great lakes of the Aleutian peninsula. Most 
wonderful of all, it is said that the climate is growing warmer 
since the country has been annexed to the United States. 


The Ethiopia is still a curious and festive country. Prince 


. Cassa, the new King, was recently crowned at Axum. The 


solemnities lasted a fortnight. The day before the corona- 
tion a grand review was held, at which three thousand Abys- 
sinian priests were present. After being;'crowned in the 
cathedral, Cassa repaired to a palace specially built for the 
occasion, and mounted twelve steps to the throne, wearing 
the crown upon his head. At this moment the company 
were so overjoyed as to be‘unable to restrain their excite- 
ment, and began discharging firearms promiscuously in the 
throne room, to the apparent delight of the monarch, but to 
the damage of the ceiling. Three days were spent in eatiag 
and drinking, and during the whole of this time the King 
Temained in the room. The {spree did not end until four 


numerous fatal ailments of infant life. 





“a great man,” and it may be truly said that public men as a | abroad, and especially in England, finds too meny indiscrimi- 
rule nowadays think far more of their great-great-grand-| nate admirers. In reference to the new version of the mili- 
children than of themselves and their own immediate families. |tary penal code in preparation, a Prussian Captain has 
We allow session after session to pass away without lifting a| published a book called “ Education and Discipline in the 
finger to save the lives of the thousands upon thousands who | Prussian Army,” of which some acrount is given in a late 
annually die because our statesmen are too busy about the | number of the National Zeitung. One ofthe chief aspirations: 
aftairs of posterity to deal decisively with the public health|of the author is that the good understanding which has 
and other questions, which may well be postponed, because | existed in Prussia between the army and the civil population 
they only affect the comfort and existence of the present|since 1866 (but which notoriously had no existence before 
generation ; and, although our existing legislative machinery, | that date) may be perpetuated; and this condition of things 
imperfect as it may be, is sufficient to effect several useful | is only, he thinks, to be secured by developing the patriotism 
reforms if properly handled, we rather busy ourselves in| of the citizens and raising the moral tone of the soldiers. He 
devising new machinery which we think will please posterity. | protests against the popular saying that “the Prussian 
Yet it is doubtful whether by this self-abnegation we shall | schoolmaster "beat the Austrian schoolmaster at Sadowa,”’ 
earn the gratitude of those for whom we sacrifice so much. } 
We think our great-grandfathers foolish, and there is no| effective phrase in the French style. The Prussian soldier 
reason to suppose that our great-grandchildren will form any | has no time, he says, for study during the short period that 
more favorable opinion of ourselves. Future generations are |he remains with the colors; and in spite of compulsory 
apt not only to speak of their predecessors in terms of gross | education, he often joins his regiment with only the slightest 
ingratitude, but to pull down their buildings, amend their |smattering of rudimentary knowledge. 
acts, and undo all the work which its framers fondly hoped | soldiers year by year as they joined his company, this officer 
would excite unbounded admiration when they had passed | found that out of forty, about five or six could read and write 
It is now even suggested that Newgate Prison should | well, and were in a position to continue their education. 

be removed, because “the entire neighborhood suffers from | From sixteen to nineteen could read and write moderately 
the gloom and discredit inseparable from the gaol and its| well; while ten or twelve were only beginners, and one or 
Perhaps in a few years posterity will, in like |more, generally Poles—who can scarcely be expected to 

manner, out of consideration for the neighborhood of West- | profit much by German schools—had learnt nothing what- 
minster, demand the removal of both Houses of Parliament. |ever. Out of fifty recruits only one could say a single woid) 


The German War Department has ordered inquiries to be ahem the mete - Rhesatien ~ ered. bs ad at most five were 
made with a view to ascertaining the best mode of utilizing acquainted here ager pte onger tee eee national history 
the German railways in time of war, not only for the con- of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is surmised 
veyance of troops, but also for sending back from the army that, these five had not pursued their studies so faf as to reach 
its sick and wounded, for providing it with food and ammuni- Sean Cane 6 Gas yao The published 
tion, and for carrying out tactical and strategical operations. statistion on the aahjeo . ” education in the Prussian army 
The system introduced with similar objects by the French are, it seems, very misleeding, inasmuch as every soldier whe 
Government of National Defence towards the end of the possesses the least knowledge of reading and writing figues 
campaign of 1871 is to serve as an illustration of the course on the Hist of thane able to send one write. 
which would have to be adopted in Germany in the event of | The Pall Mall Gazette says that Mr. Thomas Hughes mis- 
an invasion. Such large masses of railway matériel were on understands the office of the House of Commons when he 
that occasion concentrated at certain specially important asks it to constitute itself a censor of national amusements, 
strategical points that it was possible not only to send whole and to disregard a general holiday because many of those 
divisions, and even corps d’armée, simultaneously in a given} W° take part in it will do so with injury to themselves, 
direction, but long trains full of provisions, forage, and am-| If the motion to adjourn ever the Derby Day had been re- 
munition were kept ready in reserve, sv as to follow the jected, no check whatsoever would have been given to the 
army with sufficient supplies for a week’s maintenance. 
is believed that the great increase in railway communication family misery. All that would have been done would have 
which is now taking place in Germany will enable her in the |%e0 to mulct the officers of the House of a well-earned 
next war to derive as much advantage from her railways as holiday, and to ensure a count out as soon as the Speaker 
France did last year, especially as steps are being taken for took the chair. The natural inference would have been that 
fortifying the railways at the most unprotected points, such the members, in their individual capacity, had gone to shaie 
as bridges over rivers, etc., and for enabling the troops to in an amusement which, in their corporate capacity, they had 
take up the rails and lay them down again when necessary just refused to recognize. It is no slight to the Christian re- 
with great rapidity. 

The recent philippic of the Lancet aguinst tea drinking has penarnne om tie Davy Dag a8 ae ane enapension a0 Ae- 
slightly revived the drooping spirits of those unfortunate censign Day. _ Whenever the latter festival becomes a holiday 
persons who are addicted to smoking, alcoholism, and other in engnang Se he — Gageet te the Dorty Day he 
similar practices, They have read the declaration ot Dr. oman +~aneane OE SORE BS SRE. SE Pe, Se 
Arlidge to the effect that tea is responsible for great “ de- see 
terioration of health and lowering of vitality” with much the The difficulty between Russia and Khiva, which, in its pre- 
same sentiments as the shareholders of a company in liqui- sent form, bears considerable resemblance to England’s diffi- 
dation witness the addition of a fresh name to the list of |CUlty ® few years ago with Abyssinia, is apparently not on 
contributories. It removes some portion, at least, of its moral the point of being settled. It will he remembered that the 
liabilities from the shoulders of their favorite vice and trans-| han of Khiva, threatened with an attack by Russia, an- 
fers it to a new debtor to the account of the public health. nounced his intention of sending an ambassador to St. Peters- 
The returning tranquillity of the smoker is, however, again burg, and was told in reply that it would be sufficient to send 
disturbed by the recurrence of the annual meeting of the|°2® t® Orenburg. The promised Ambassador arrived at 
“ British Anti-Tobacco Society,” who have very speedily dis- Orenburg towards the end of April, and a letter in the Mos- 
abused him of the agreeable delusion that the practice in |” Gazette, dated the 26th of April, gives an account of his 
which he indulges is not solely responsible for every mental | "°C¢PU2 by ve pte nea “= poorlaecergrengs 
disease. The attendance was extremely small, but this regular diplomatic intercourse with Russia was met by a 
deficiency was compensated “y the remarkable magnitude of “ peremptory refusal,” which the Governor-General declared 
the conclusions at which the meeting arrived. Smoking, the would be maintained until the Khan liberated the Russians 
annual report informs us, is the cause of heart disease, of now detained as prisoners in his dominions. The envoy said 
insanity, of paralysis, of “ the diminished bulk and stature of he would go back to Khiva at once, and that “ hoped be- 
the population of both sexes,” of “a number of terrible and fore long to return to Orenburg with all the prisoners; but, 
incurable diseases rapidly springing up,” and particularly of according to the correspondent of the Moscow Gazette, no 
cancer. Smoking, the chairman added, in a finely appro- faith is placed in his promises, and he is said to have been 
priate strain of metaphor, “ hung like a gigantic cloud of evil “ extremely embarrassed” by the bluntness of his reception. 
over the whole country.” As the diseases enumerated in this| It is probable that before long the usual notice to be seen 
report coexist with the practice of smoking, they are unques-|on board steamboats, “ No smoking allowed abaft the fun- 
tionably caused by it. In the meantime, however, we beg to| nel,” will have to be discontinued, owing to the absence of 
submit to the society a list of the evils which, on the same | any funnel abaft where smoking can be prohibited. Smok- 
principles of reasoning, result directly from the abstinence | ers will be simply requested to discharge their smoke into 
from tobacco. It is the undoubted cause of the weaker con-| the water. According to the Swiss Times two Austrian ma- 
stitution and shorter average life of women as well as of the| rine officers and a marine engineer have discovered by urited 
It was the Cirect| experiments a method of conveying away under water the 
cause of the pedantry, arrogance, and bigotry of James I.| smoke fromthe steam engine, instead of through a funnel 
The temporary unpopularity of tobacco at the Restoration | into the air. They make use of double ventilators, which 
probably produced the immorality of that era ; it undoubtedly | compress the smoke and force it overboard. For propelling 
caused the plague, which has never revisited us since the use| these ventilators they employ, according to circumstances, 
of the herb began steadily to gain ground. Abstinence from| either water-power—that is, the pressure of the water be- 


which he considers not a true observation, but merely an 


Examining his 


It | gambling which he justly denounces as a prolific source cf 


ligion to admit that there is a very general suspension of 
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tween the surface of the water and the place where this appa- 


THE LORELEY. 
ratus is fixed—or, for smaller vessels, steam power. The ad- 


O’Connell was the consequence. He thus lost his life, and 
doubtless saved that of Mr. McCann, by the possession of 


vantages of this discovery are the greater security of ships a Se. pear wntestanate eaiy for which some people are a 
of war, in armor-plated ships the only vulnerable part, the I canna tell what has come ower me een jaa mo os : a ate Ag fae eee of 
funnel, will be taken away. Other advantages will be the That I am sae eerie and wae ; six “ good men and true,” was called to adjudicate upon the 
saving of space now occupied by the passage of the funnel sag etry = ae: wo pa culpability of Dugan. Had there been only two parties in 
through every deck, as well as security against danger from ry oe oe ee an und enhdiseketenn eS baw 
fire; complete regulation of the draught, and in consequence From the cool lift the gloamin’ draps dimmer, three—the killer, the killed, and the intended to be killed. 
of that, the application of a method for consuming the smoke, And the Rhine slips saftly by ; ' This kind of triangular duel was too much for five of the 
thereby effecting a saving of fuel; and finally, better ven- » as pl ee em oe jurymen. They maintained that as the evidence showed that 
tilation of the boiler. For submarine and torpedo ships and jo TOG © Che SaaS any. wd coe Se SS ee ee tte agen - 
monitors this discovery will be of great value, as these last Up there, in a glamor entrancin’, was one of those matter-of-fact men Ph wa take » ecndioal 
will be rendered quite invulnerable. The trials that have Sits a maiden wondrous fair ; . view of matters, and could not appreciate the sophistry of his 
been made have, it is alleged, resulted in a complete success, Her gowden adornments are glancin’, five analytical brethren. He held that although the prisoner 
satis tiadiieedmaliee dati She is kaimin’ her gowden hair : did not succeed in carrying out his criminal purpose as 





regarded McCann, he was guilty of a crime and should be 
held responsible. That of course is the rational way of look- 
ing at the matter; but it was to be expected that the prece- 
dent established at Utica (in the case of the woman who 
killed a man in a street car, while endeavoring to perform 





oaghe oes it the gowd kaim glistens, 

ad 1e while she is singin’ a song 

LITERATURE, ART, tTC. That hauds the rapt coal that listens, 
With its melody sweet and strong. 





It is said that“ Erewhon,” the allegorical romance recently 


a . . i eg J office on another) — be followed ere long. 
. , “i 1€ , floatiz. in vague wonder n each instance the intention, which is such an important 
published, eg pr — — . ~y poeam 8 who sae od Gan Is pe de wi’ . wild seat dem ; ’ element in all homicides, was ignored, and the Galeria wore 
ears a ow in cloth ‘rcles » and who is tolerably we He sees na’ the black rocks under— held guiltless because accident diverted the fatal missiles. 
ee ee ee ibe se He sees but the Vision-above. Though the victim in each case was not the one intended, 
Mrs. Riddell, the author of “ George Geith,” is engaged on the result was the same in the eye of the law. A life was 
a new story, to be commenced. in the Jul number of the The waters their waves are flinging, taken, and the responsibility ought to rest upon some one. 
“ People’s Magazine.” It is entitled “ The Earl’s Promise.” Ower boatie and boatman anon ; As the Coroner has sent the case of Dugan to the Grand 
A committee has been formed in London, under the pre- And this wi’ her airtfu’ singin’, Jury, it is possible, when it again comes up, that it may be 
sidency of the Duke of Manchester, with a view of aiding the The Waterwitch Lurley has done. uied by persons who are not afflicted with such powerful 
Municipality of Strasbourg it its attempt to replace the splen- 


—Macmillan’s Magazine. analytical minds as the five “ Crowner’s ’quest” men, and 


who will consider the matter from a common-sense stand- 
point. 


did library destroyed by the German bombardment. 

The —— is per yon of Mr. San Kemplay, a 
rovincial journalist of some note, and the proprietor of the ; 5 ¥ gE 4 
vreeds Intelligencer. _ : TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

Mr. Negropont, a wealthy Greek merchant, settled in Rou- aks 
mania, has placed at the disposition of the Greek Philological AMERICA 
Club of Constantinople a sum of £7,200 a year towards the 
establishment of girls’ schools for the Greek inhabitants of THE MORTALITY OF THREE GREAT CITIES. 
Macedonia and Thrace ; and Mr. Vallianos,a Greek merchant - 
of the capital, has guaranteed the payment of £7,100a year From the New York Times. 
for the same wageet. : : , We have before us the bills of mortality of Paris, London 
Monsignor Capel will shortly publish the sermons which | and New York for a single week in May. The returns from 
he has been delivering at the Roman Catholic Pro-Cathedral | Paris and New York are for the week ending May 25; those 
on the“ Movement towards Catholicism in England,” and at| from London are for the week ending May 18. The may 
St. Mary’s, Chelsea, upon the “ Rights of Women.” be briefly summarized as follows: With a eden of 
Dr. J. Pell Pettigrew, the discoverer of the figure-of-8, or | 3,251,800, the British metropolitan district counts for 1,268 
what has been termed the wave theory of flight, which has| deaths; with a population of 1,980,000. Paris shows the 
been attracting attention on the Continent and in America, | record of 812, and with a population of 942,300, New York 
is at present delivering a course of lectures “ On the Physio- | has 646 deaths. A slight examination will show that these 
logy of Circulation,” before the Royal College of Surgeons, | figures give New York a very alarming pre-eminence over 
Edinburgh. It is said that the lectures will afterwards ap- | the two European capitals with which it iscompared. During 
pear in the pages of the “ Edinburgh Medical Journal.” the week ending May 18, 89 people died in Fondon out of 
The prize of ten guineas for the best essay on the subject | Vey 100,000 of the p a. During the week endin 
of Domestic Services, its abuses and their remedies, oftered May 25, 42 people died in Paris out of every 100,000, an 
through ths Social Science Association, has been awarded to | uring the same week the rate in New York was 68 out of 
the Rev. C. 8. Marington, of Hurstmonceux-place, Hallsham, |®VeTy 100,000. It must be noted that the week in question 
Kent. The next best the committee were of opinion was |W 0 exceptionally fatal one in New York, the recorded 





ABOUT THE STAGE, 
From the Tribune, 


The dramatic season just closed has been impressive chiefly 
on the score of dullness. It has, of course, offered here and 
there a brilliant feature. Scveral of Shakespeare’s plays, for 
example, have been brought forward, in a sumptuous scenic 
dress, and have been illustrated by considerable good acting ; 
there has been a spurt or two of old comedy ; and the galler 
of eccentric character parts, existent in every old play-goer's 
name has been enriched by a few additional figures. But, 
altogether, the period of nine months, since the theatrical 
openings last September, has been, with the New York stage, 
a period of ambling mediocrity. Not for ten years, indeed, 
has there been a season so nearly devoid of the active spirit 
of high enterprise and of pronounced successes in the art of 
acting. Yet the theatrical business, in most quarters, has 
been tolerably remunerative. The two or three new pieces 
brought out have had prosperous runs; the two or three old 
features resuscitated have attracted a share of the public 
attention and the public dollars; crowds have come to the 
play-house, and crowds have gone ; and everything theatrical 
has been suffused with an air of ease if not of good fortune. 
It would not be amiss, indeed, to describe our stage as having 








‘ritten by “ Rona Lee,” of the Globe, Lee. deaths being 147 in excess of the corresponding week of | been, for many weeks, like a gilded old beau, no longer saying 
: be ard bd A br bon aan , and ol f 1871. Small-pox accounts for S4—gecciouly the same num- | Or doing anything fresh, but gallant as ever in garb, sprightly 
in tes press, entitled “ Lays of the Highlands rom slants” ber as occurred in London during the previous week, and the | ® eves eee eee ee eee 


sake of old times. This is a singular condition for the stage 
to arrive at, in a capital so large, so populous, and so active 
and inspiriting as New York. 

That which is singular, however, is not necessarily un- 
natural. The state of facts thus indicated has resulted from 
an obvious cause. This, we hasten to say, is not the decline 
of the drama. Whatever else the almost unbroken flow of 
mediocrity may happen to mean, it certainly does not mean 


largest weekly mortality from this disease ever 
Another work of General Vinoy, entitled “ L’ Armistice et New York. Wnlesa on cual cause of this pe = 
ja Commune,” has just been published by Henri Plon. found in the rapid variations of temperature during the week 
M. Beule has published his work on the destruction of |—from a maximum of 79 deg. to a minimum of 54 deg.—it 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, under the title of “ Le Drame du | would be difficult to assign any reasons for so extraordinary 
Vesuve.” : a rate, save those derived from our filthy streets and meglected 
4 The death is announced of John Power, a bibliographer | 8°W&- ‘ att 
of the rarest scholarship. He was the author, cnet cher That the week which we have selected for examination is 


“ co Ts Scam not an unfair sample of what the gross neglect of sanitary |that. The theatre of to-day—taking a broad view of its 
€ by ae eee iterary Inquirer,” and the famous| io. hes brought aon us, becomes folerably apparent mn general condition, its standing with the people, and its pros- 
iaiiiiiline: te Sake debated, ennibin ae tot |e take a more extended area of comparison. This is ts for the future—is better than the theatre of yesterday. 

. P ini Wer 1 re t a — — ft oy — ote furnished by the last quarterly return of the British Regis-|'There have been periods, it is true, when first-class actors, if 
i os P ce e l'industrie for the erection of the statue of Lbra-| trar-General. During the first three months of 1872 the death- | not more numerous as a class, have been more numerously 


rate of London was in the annual proportion of twenty-four | Congregated in stock companies; when the stress has been 
The sixth part of Dore’s “ London” has no less than six- 


: per thousand of the population, that of Paris was twenty-|laid rather upon the total effect of a combination of fine 
; 4 teen illustrations, all of them characteristic of Dore’s genius. | three per thousand, jm that of New York thirty-two per | performances than upon the towering excellence of a single 
1} These pictures, which are all capitally engraved, illustrate | thousand. That is to say, the chances of life in New York | personation. But these periods—of which our own epoch is 


three of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s amusing chapters, respec-| appear to be one-third less than in either of the two great 
tively headed “ The West End,” “In the Season,” and “ By | capitals of Europe. Berlin was the only important European 
ian: the Abbey.” It is difficult to pick out the best, where all are| city in which the rate of mortality was so high, but Berlin 
| ' ; so good ; but certainly the most striking is the full-page en- | was suffering during the first three months of the year from 
soso ¢ - o ” Nag = of Westminster Boys,” which |an exceedingly fatal visitation of cnet yee Sas an 
3 most elaborately finished. : average of seventy-one deaths a week in a population of 
At the sale of the Allegre collection a cameo representing | 826,000. During the first quarter of the year the death-rate 
the bust of the Emperor Augustus, bought by the late owner|of New York was actually greater than that of the East 
at the Demidoff sale for 16,000 francs, was knocked down for todiaen oltien r? Bombay and Calcutta, and only a trifle less 

25,000 francs. ‘ than that o ras. 

Two beautiful pictures, recently bequeathed to the National | One very suggestive item of our bills of mortality should 
Gallery of Scotland, have now been added to its collection |20t pass unnoticed. We seem to maintain a very unenviable 
d the one, “ Rent Day in the Wilderness,” by Sir Edwin Land- | S"periority over the great cities of Europe in the weekly 

4 - the other, “A Lo Recep number of deaths from violent causes. During the first 

seer; t , wland River,” by Horatio Macculloch. ster of the Yabr the deaths ln London foun Gitesent 

Mr. Thomson, who went on a photographic expedition,to aes of A ol are set down at 689. As New York ome 
the Gorges of the Yangtse in Szechuen, has returned to} 9 weekly average of about thirty-three deaths from violent 
a ee amp Rony mney - 2 large number of | causes, our return for the same period may be put down at 
al striking views te) e Gorges an other picturesque sights. 429. It will thus be seen that in a.population, less by up- 
: Lord Buckiwrst has contributed several pictures to the| ward of two-thirds, we have but one-third less of deaths by 
; ; Loan Exhibition at Dublin from the Knole collection. | violence. In other words, taking the quarter as the standard 
’ A Among them are the celebrated portraits of Goldsmith and | for the year, there are in the British metropolis eight people 

Garrick by Reynolds, and a fine Gainsborough of Miss Lin-| in every ten thousand who come to their death from violent 
ley, afterwards Mrs. Sher‘dan. causes in a year, while in New York there are eighteen in ten 

The Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters of Bordeaux | thousand. These figures need but littleccmment. They may 
x have awarded the silver medal to M. Arthur Pougin for his| help the public to understand, however, that our persistent 
b two recent publications—one the “ Life of Bellini,” and the | complaints against the Board of Health and the iate Street- 

th: t py Albert Griser.” : cleaning Commission were prompted by the existence of very 
other a stucy on rt Griser. D ) 

The Town Council of Geneva intends to propose to the | tangible evils, and that the frequent reference made in these 
State Council to contribute a sum not exceeding £4,000 as | Columns to the reckless disregard of human life and safety in 
one-fourth of the expenses to be incurred in building ‘a new | ‘is City is founded on very indubitable facts. 
theatre for the town. 


Shakspeare’s “ Timon of Athens,” in a German adaptation, - ‘ 
by Herr Albert Lindner, has been produced, with success, ai ah gees ane. 


Oldenburg. From the Commercial Advertiser. 
The oldest theatre in Florence is the Pergola, founded in . > . 
1738, and the most recent, the Principe Umberto, built in PR cgay 9 ecg ae _ ee ene te eat 
1869. There are in all 16 in the city, able to contain together tseaing efiect up soon. ond mabien deductions ce 
24,700 spectators. though complimentary to their inventive faculties, does not 
always inspire a very exalted opinion of their common sense. 
Facts ror tae Lapres.—Mrs. H. F. Taylor, Brasher | A case in point occurred in this City a few days since. Mr. 
Falls, N. Y., has used a Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch |O’Connell was unfortunate enough tv get in the way of a 
Machine since 1858 in dress-making and family sewing, witb- | sharp chisel thrown by Mr. Dugan at Mr. McCann for some 
out any repairs and has broken » 2 needles in 13 years. | personal and offensive epithets uttered by the latter. The 
fee the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. wespog was propelled with 9 will, and the death of Mr. 


not destitute, and which, at intervals, are certain to recur— 
have been infrequent and of brief continuance. They were 
the exceptional phases of theatrical experience: they should 
never have been expected to constitute its chronic condition. 
The golden hour—in all things—is a possibility: the golden 
age is not. Dismal philosophers, never tired of lifting the 
voice of lamentation over the assumed decline of the drama, 
forget this, or never knew it. Because a fresh crop of 
Bettertons, Garricks, Keans, and Booths is not grown every 
ten years, it does not follow that the stage is going to the 
dogs. English Poetry did not decline because the eighteenth 
century was comparatively barren of it. After the wits of 
the age of Queen Anne came, in due time, the wits of the 
Regency of George the Fourth. Advancement, whether of 
an art or an institution, is not marked by the perpetuity of a 
—— specific attribute; but by general increase of scope, 
widening of influence, growth in stability, acquisition of the 
comforts and luxuries of life, and the ever-growing conquest 
of the respect and affection of mankind. To see no progress 
in an institution because its history is not made and marked 
by continually recurring genius, or because the observer 
remembers—or has read about—a year or two when its aspect 
happened to be a little brighter than it is at the passing 
moment, is to be worse than blind. The fact is that the 
drama keeps pace and harmony with the civilization around 
it. We do not lodge it so well as it was lodged by some of 
the nations of antiquity; but we build better houses for it 
than were built for it in the time of Shakespeare; we 

far higher prices for it than were paid in the reign of Charles 
the First; we hold it in more sincere respect than it enjoyed 
in the days of Dryden; and we take it much nearer to our 
hearths and hearts than ever it got in the most exalted estate 
of Oid Drury or the Old Park. 
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CONDITIONS OF NATIONAL BORROWING. 
From the Evening Post. 











Meny years ago, at a tinfe when the national treasury was 
largely and successfully borrowing, an administration senator 
was enlarging in a speech on the fact that the financial opera- 
tions of the government were going on like clock-work. 
“ Yes, like -work, indeed,” waggishly responded a 
senator in opposition, “tick, tick, tick.” At present the 
government, titeed, has stopped borrowing, and is even 
paying off its debts under conditions extremely onerous to 
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the people; but the country at large is still borrowing— 
borrowing ‘of foreigners, borrowing at very high rates of 
interest, borrowing immense quantities of capital which it 
will have ultimately to replace with the interest. Mean- 
while the question is, whether all this is safe and healthful 
borrowing? Is it likely to enrich the country or impoverish 
it? 

A country is an aggregate of individuals, and the condi- 
tions of individual action, although not identical with those 
of national action in all respects, are frequently very simi- 
lar to them, and always throw much light upon them. 
An individual often borrows capital with advantage to him- 
self and equal advantage to the lender. This will be so 
whenever he employs his borrowed capital productively, 
and is able by a prompt sale of his products to reimburse 
the lender his interest certainly and regularly, and also, at 
stated times, such portion of the original capital as shall de- 
cidedly increase its amount, or the individual borrower will 
soon come to a business standstill. It will not do to borrow 
the capital and then borrow to pay the interest, and then bor- 
row to replace the principal. Such a mode of procedure 
continued is an index pointing to bankruptcy. It 1s good to 
use one’s credit whenever such use results in the means of 
prompt repayment of both principal and interest with a 
margin of profits besides. But the risk of being able to do 
this with regularity is commonly so great that sound business 
men do not rely upon credit, except to help them over the 
transient hard places in their business. They donot generally 
rely upon it to furnish the funds on which the business is 
mainly conducted. L d 

These principles, which practically govern the business 
borrowing of individuals, are sound as applied to the current 
indebtedness of nations. We say nothing now of govern- 
ment borrowing for war purposes, for the capital thus bor- 
rowed is not productively but unproductively consumed ; it 
is destroyed, annihilated, and has to be replaced by the crea- 
tion of new capital ; we are speaking of that form of national 
borrowing in which individuals, corporations, cities and states 
solicit the capital of foreigners for the purpose of building 
railroads, making municipal improvements and such like, 
giving therefor some form of paper credit bringing interest, 
aot also, in our view, the receipt of imported goods, 
which are settled for, not by goods exported, but by some 
form of interest-bearing paper. When and how far can such 
borrowing go on with safety ? 

It is to be observed that the capital thus obtained is just as 
useful as capital as if it had been created at home, or actually 
been paid for by other forms of capital exchanged against it. 
It is good, it is useful, it imparts to the country an apparent 
and a real prosperity. Foreigners are letting us have the use 
of a tool indispensable to all industrial progress; but, un- 
luckily, some citizens or municipalities are bound by a paper 
bond to pay back the full value of the loan with interest 
during all the interval. Asa matter of fact, our people are 
becoming every day much more indebted abroad, and it is 
scarcely too much to say that they are becoming every day 
less and less able to meet their indebtedness. So long as 
foreigners continue willing to take from our hands fresh 
batches of promises to pay in return for new,loans and in lieu 
of interest on old ones, the real state of things will be dis- 
guised; but the fact remains that we have violated and are 
violating the sound conditions of national borrowing. In 
consequence of a vitiated currency and an abominable tariff, 
both of which hamper production, and both of which really 
stimulate importations open or clandestine, the imports are 
increasing and the exports relatively diminishing. The 
balance thus created against the country is settled for by 
sending out new debts, or exporting gold. The interest on 
old debts, instead of being liquidated by a shipment of goods, 
is provisionally met by an issue of new debts in some form ; 
and the multitude and multiplicity of these debts thus offered 
in foreign markets lower their price, so that we bind our- 
selves to pay a hundred and the interest on it, when we 
really get but perhaps eighty in value. Then, also, the 
freights on our foreign commerce, most of which we ought to 
earn ourselves, and which are estimated to be worth $80,000,- 
000 a year, being almost wholly paid to foreigners—because, 
under our financial and commercial system, it is impossible to 
build ships, and illegal to buy them—are just so much added 
to our current foreign indebtedness, and can be provided for 
only by additional borrowing. 

hese are the facts. The ultimate issue, unless the pre- 
sent condition of things can be radically improved, can be 
predicted with certainty. The radical improvement can only 
come by reinstating an honest dollar, and by establishing a 
free commerce. 
THE SAVAGES HERE AND THERE. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Even while the Indians are being entertained in New York 
we read of a gathering of two thousand warriors ten miles 
from Fort Berthold with the fell purpose of capturing that 
stronghold and then moving upon other frontier defences. 
Red Dog, who is heroized here, is the leader of a late massa- 
cre, in which women and children were murdered. When 
his heroic soul was sated with this he became suddenly re- 
pentant, and was moved to visit the Great Father and make 
his annual progress among the philanthropists. It is singu- 
lar how welcome these savages are made. It is but a step 
from cruelty to gentleness, and the slayer of innocence on 
the Plains takes ices with the ladies at the Capital before his 
bloody hands are dry. It is amusing to note the impudence of 
some of the speakers the other night. They exhibited their 
copper-colored illustrations of the benignity of the Adminis- 
tration, and then informed the audience that the poor Indian 
was badly treated by the Government. These philanthro- 
pists will do well to hurry beyond the Missouri with their 
delicate charges, for if the garrison of Fort Bethold is massa- 
cred while these pacificators are here, a reprisal might be 
made, even if the sacred person of an Ogallala Ambassador 
was interfered with. The Indian says he wants education 
and reservations, and clothing and food. His discourses in 
Cooper Institute are unctuous with the beautiful piety of the 
Religion of Nature. The Great Spirit is his best friend. His 
talk is so angelic that one expects to see the sprouting of 
wings upon his shoulderblades. Well, he succeeds in secur- 
ing the objects of his desire, or most of them. He returns to 
his reservation and dilates upon his reception among the pale 
faces, whose “ lodges” are as the leaves of the trees. He 
sharpens his knife for action, and in a little while our blood 
curdies with the story of a massacre. Of course it is not all 
the fault of the serene warrior, who has just stalked stolidly 
among us, but he usually has his share of the blame, and 
more than his share of the atrocity. The policy of force can- 
not be abandoned, even in carrying out the President’s plan. 
General Grant trusts not entirely to Quakers. He keeps a 
battery in ambush. 


THE COTTON CROP, 
From the Sun. 


Accounts of the growing cotton crop of this country are 
looked for with great interest at home and abroad, as last 
year’s yield was light, and it is know’ in England that the 
current year there will be no material increase in the supply 
from other countries than the United States. Prices are now 
so high that English manufacturers are complaining bitterly ; 
but as France and some other countries are expected to in- 
crease their consumption, well informed men believe {hat 
there will be no material reduction in prices unless the yield 
of the Southern States should exceed that of last year by 
more than a million bales. The Charleston News, after hav- 
ing accumulated a great mass of information on the subject 
from all parts of South Carolina, says that although the acre- 
age devoted to cotton in that State is certainly ten per cent. 
greater than last year, the stand of cotton does not at this 
time compare favorably with that of a yearago. Neither are 
the prospects of a yield at all equal to those at the same 
period of last year. The lateness of the stand is an almost 
universal complaint in many counties, the long drought ia 
April and the first half of May having baked and hardened 
the soil, retarding the germination of the seed. In the coun- 
ties under martial law, the planters have sustained great in- 
jury by the raids of night riders, causing vexatious and costly 
suspensions of planting operations at critical periods, unset- 
tling the minds of the freedmen, and frightening them away 
from their work. From some of the States more favorable 
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pose ; or that we are designedly discourteous from a feeling 
of 1. and disregard of their claims to respect as a 
nation. How commercial and all other interests will fare on 
the approaching revision of our treaty with Japan if such 
should be the impression made upon the ambassadors accredi- 
ted to the Sovereign of Great Britain, our merchants are 
likely to be able to tell us in a very brief time. Indeed, con- 
sidering how keenly alive they usually are to what may 
touch those interests, it is rather matter of surprise that,the 

should not already have made their voices heard. It will 
— little to cry out after the mischief is done —Pall Mall 

azelte. 


WHY SAVE THE TREATY? 


If Parli t does p nce against the Supplemental 
Treaty, will not that be a perilous and very dreadful thing ? 
Mr. Gladstone will say so—Lord Granville will say so; and 
they will use such earnest language about arbitration and 
humsnity as will almost conceal the fact that arbitration is 
not humane when it sets people by the ears, So far, that has 
been the only indisputable result of the Washington experi- 
ment. Notbing has come out of it but a variety of small de- 
ceits and dodges unlikely to purify diplomacy or to elevate 
the human race, together with a vast deal of irritation where 
before there was perfect good humor. And is it not clear 
enough by this time that the Treaty Aas failed? Like a sped 
bolt that has missed its mark, it has done its work and can- 








reports are received ; but it is yet too early to get any very 
trustworthy indications regarding the whole crop. It is cer- 
tain that South Carolina is not likely to exceed the yield 
of 1871. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENGLAND AND JAPAN. 


The Japanese Embassy, which has been in the United 
States since January, is at last about to take its departure for 
Europe. It is expected to arrive here about the 20th of next 
month, and will afterwards preceed, we believe, to visit the 
other States which have treaties with Japan, to all of which 
the “ Ambassador Extraordinary” is accredited. The Ameri- 
cans have given to the embassya very flattering reception. 
The State authorities at San Francisco and Washingtun wel- 
comed them on their arrival. A general officer, a man of some 
mark, was appointed to take charge of the whole mission. 
Fifty thousand dollars were voted Congress for carrying 
out plans for their entertainment. The Senate received them 
with great meng eee and their official reception at the White 
poe | by the President took place within four days of their 
arrival, ; 

It is to be hoped our reception of the Japanese will not 
contrast unfavorably with that provided by the United States. 
Every motive of policy and good feeling for a nation with 
which we have the most friendly relations should move us to 
make an exception to our usual careless and pococurante fash- 
ion of dealing with even the most illustrious guests. The Ame- 
ricans are wiser. They foresee that such an embassy as this is 
destined to be followed by results both interesting and impor- 
tant in their bearings on the future relations of Japan with 
Western Powers and the particular direction which Japanese 
development will take under Western influence. The Japan- 
ese are in a fusible transition stage, open to all impressions 
of outward things, and are gathering materials which will 
shortly be cast into some more or less durable form, as insti- 
tutions that must greatly determine the future character of 
the Empire and its foreign relations. If these should be 
thrown into American moulds at the outset it will be our own 
fault. We shall only be repeating the error we made some 
thirty years ago, when our disinclination to be troubled or to 
make any effort threw Egypt into the arms of France, and 
placed successive pashas and khedives under French influen- 
ces, political, industrial, and military. Precisely the same 
tendencies are now at work in Japan. What is called an 
“ English education,” which is now going on at Yedo, is en- 
tirely in American hands. We know therefore the kind of 
history the rising generation of Japanese will learn. There 
are some 1,600 pupils at the Governments schools, the princi- 
pal of which and some twenty sub-teachers are all Americans, 
An American fills the highest office a foreigner can hold in 
Japan—that is, Imperial Councillor—whose duty it is to frame 
codes of general laws. Four Americans compose a scientific 
commission to introduce new methods of agriculture, me- 
chanics, mining, railroads, etc. Another has the revision of 
a system of internal finance and maritime customs. A few 
years more of unchecked success in these directions will give 
us an American edition of Japanese history, in which the 
“Kami” of Old Niphon will have difficulty in discovering 
any traces of the original national type. A little more apathy 
and negligence is alone required to clinch the work which 
American statesmen are steadily laboring to perfect, to the 
exclusion of all rivalry or competition with other nationali 
ties. Much may depend upon the course taken within the- 
pext month, aud the treatment the Foreign Office or her 
Majesty s Government may see fit to give a mission the head 
of which is in reality, if not in title, the Prime Minister of 
Japan, and the most influential member of the reigning Em- 
peror’s councils. As the embassy is composed of forty-nine 
persons, and many of these have been specially sent to make 
a careful study of our great public works and factories, it is 
clear that unless previous arrangements are made, and the 
services of proper persons secured in advance to aid the chief 
of the mission and his various vice-ambassadors and secreta- 
ries in the objects they have in view, much difficulty and 
dissatisfaction will follow close on their arrival. Decidedly, 
whatever else be done, some officer of social position and 
name should be appointed on the part of the Government to 
take charge of the mission and afford them all the council 
and assistance they may require in a new country. And if 
any other motive were wanting, the munificent hospitality 
with which the present Tenno and Sovereign of Japan re- 
ceived the Queen’s son not three years ago ought to suppl 
whatever is needed to secure duc attention, even though it 
should cost a few pounds and entail an item in the estimates. 
Our habits of parsimony in matters of State ceremony where 
national interests are involved must be quite unintelligible 
and inexplicable to foreigners. One of the first Powers in the 
world, and beyond all dispute the wealthiest, there is no third- 
rate kingdom in the East or the West that will not show a 
more liberal spirit, especially when hospitality to distinguish- 
ed guests is in question. But any display of meanness 
in the present instance can only bear one of two construc- 
tions in the minds of the Japanese. Either they will think 
that the Americans are right when they claim for themselves 
the first place among Western Powers, and that we are 





neither as great nor as wealthy as they had been led to gup- 


not be recalled. Its only use was to conciliate the people of 
the two nations ; but since it has thrown them into fresh dis- 
putes, and since these disputes cannot be tinkered up in any 
possible way without hurt and animosity on one side or on 
either, why should not the tinkering be stopped? If, indeed, 
the American claims could be withdrawn and not withdrawn 
at the same time, all might yet end well; but that is: merely 
impossible ; and the sole alternative is resort to acknowledged 
shams and carefully devised ambiguities, discreditable to both 
Governments and irksome to th nations. Why, then, 
should the Treaty be “saved” on such terms? Our own 
distinct opinion is that to save it is precisely the worst thing 
to do with it ; and if, asis usual in such cases, people had not 
been led away by high sounding words that mean nothing, 
this would be the opinion universally proclaimed on each 
side of the Atlantic. That it lies unspoken in elmost every 
mind we have no doubt whatever; nor that if it were acted 
on both nations would rejoice aloud. . Whatever they may 
think who are discredited by the failure of the Treaty—they, 
and their partisans, and those whose judgment is staked on 
this experiment of arbitration—we are persuaded that the , 
common-sense of both peoples is in favor of allowing a con- 
fused, bemuddled, abortive agreement to die away without 
further quarrel. They understand that it cannot be patched 
up without extending to themselves the humiliation and an- 
noyance which at —— rest upon the high negotiating par- 
ties alone. They feel that so far the dispute lies between the 
two Adaministrations—that it is the simple consequence of 
their own blundering ; and a wise and generous instinct sug- 
gests that it had better end where it was begun. They feel 
this all the more because, though the instrument itself is a 
failure—worse than a failure, since it generates bad blood in- 
stead of expelling it—all that it was meant to accomplish is 
already done and will remain if the Treaty is never seen or 
heard of any more. It is a case in which assessment of dam- 
ages and payment for them is the very least consideration in- 
volved. e have always heard in England, and have 
unhesitatingly believed, that the Americans sought not, money 
but such an admission of responsibility as money may sig- 
nify, together with a frank avowal of regret for having 
wounded the feelings of a kindred people. This they have 
got. Nothing remains but to count out the cash which one 
side is ready to pay and the other is carelens to receive. We 
have apologized ; we have expressed our willingness to make 
good whatever loss was directly occasioned by the neglect of 
our officers; we have even adopted new rules to justify the 
complaints of America where no such justification existed ; 
in short, we have done all we can do to satisfy wounded 

feeling, which no mere money payments could possibly salve. 

And since this is the case, why should we allow the two 
Governments to plunge us into renewed bitterness for the 

sake of “saving the Treaty?” Preserving the Treaty by any 
means within the ingenuity of man is simply to keep its 
blunders alive to —_ and exasperate two nations willing ta 
be pacified ; more, which otherwise will be and remain paci- 

fied. Therefore let us turn a deaf ear forthwith to those who 
—for no purpose but to keep about them the rags and tat- 
ters of a reputation—cant about the responsibility of destroy- 
ing an example of successful arbitration. Arbitration is 

worth what it is worth; and it is mere folly to force it 

through its purpose of peace on to fresh ground of conten- 

tion. If the Supplementary Treaty comes before the British 
Parliament as it left the hands of Lord Granville—and it will 

probably take no improvement in its passage through the 

American Senate—it should be denounced therein; and 

though that may mean extinction of the Treaty, it will also 
mean the extinction of dispute which its very purpose is to 

terminate. Peace and good will demand that the Treaty 

shall not be saved.—Jdid. 


—_——_—__ > ___— 


SUFFERING MORTALS. 


There are some people who are always ill, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, imagine they are. They may be met 
swathed in woollen stuffs and encased in heavy great-coats 
and mufflers, for they are continually haunted by the fear of 
catching cold. They are couselingty careful not to sit in a 
draught, or to lie upon damp grass. They are afrai¢ to in- 
dulge in vigorous muscular exertion because there is a pro- 
bability of their taking a chill after it. If they go out for a 
walk they go well wrapped up, and proceed at a very mode- 
rate pace—so they call it—other people, less charitable, per- 
haps, dub it asnail’s gallop. They are careful, too, not to 
stay out after the dew has commenced to fall ; and, if there 
is an east wind, they will not venture forth at all, for an east 
wind is an enemy the very mention of whom frightens them 
almost to death. Nor have they the —— to go out when 
the ponds and lakes are frozen over, and all nature is covered 
with fleecy snow. Nothing, they will inform you, is as pene- 
trating as snow,’and nowhere are there more colds caught 
than on the ice, when people are skating. Other persons 
may do these things, but, then, other people are foolish ; and, 
besides, it by no means follows that what other people can do 
with impunity every one can venture to undertake. The re- 
sult is, that the greater portion of their time thesc people may 
be found at home. In a roomy, soft-cushioned chair, drawn 
close to a blazing fire, do they recline their weary limbs, and 
contemplate, with a shudder, the dreadful appearance of the 
weather outside. Every crevice through which ventilation 
cay enter the room is carefully stuffed up, and woe betide the 
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unlucky individual who ventures to enter, and leaves, for a| awkward, sprawling, monstrous, top-heavy article, often| with, perhaps, a single sweep of the hand. The pole should 
single moment, the door open! He is informed in cutting | warped out of shape. This is, certainly, makir.g complicated | be thin and of metal, and the rings large and not thick ; then 
tones that “one might as well sit in the street. Indeed it| what nature intended to be simple. Now, in furniture, as in | they will fly. Carpets should be laid so as not to cover all 
would be a good deal better to do so, for then, at any rate,| everything else, the principle of simplicity and direct practi-| the room, and should have a border. There are a hundred 
one would be free from draughts, which are more destructive | cal purpose insures, beauty. Four legs, sloped outwards near | points of this kind, which a little reflection will discover ; and 
even than mere coldness.” The “invalid” loves his den to| the ground, and joined together near the floor with bars, | it is surprising, when the mind has got into this habit of in- 
be vilely close and stitlingly warm, for those are the condi-| produces a pretty and secure effect. There is no more | quiry, what pleasure it will receive from so simple a thing as 
tions under which he believes it is healthy for him to inhabit | material used than is necessary ; the article is light, and there | a well-made piece of furniture. Mr. Eastlake led the way in 
it. Nor does he object to have it impregnated with the smell | is no need for that hauling and dragging required to move a | this practical reform by his book on Household Taste; and it 
of drugs and various medicines which it is his pleasure to| massive round table. Some furnishing houses have applied | is ratifying to find that some of our upholstering firms have 
take, in the hope that, if they do him no good, they will, at| the simple principles thus explained, and, obtaining designs | followed his advice.— AU the Year Round. 
any rate, do him no harm. Indeed, so fully is he impressed | from good artists, have revolutionised furniture patterns. I na 1 
with the efficacy of medicine in general that, when he feels| Their philosophy is no other than what may be styled that UMBRELLAS 
better than usual—in fact, in almost perfect health—he will | of the “ three-legged stool” developed, from which simplicity ‘ 

In England there is no mystery attaching to the umbrella. 


take an extra dose to keep him in that happy condition. It | an elaborate civilisation has led us astray. 

is one of his peculiarities that, though always ailing hims:lf,| 4 « city madam” furnishing her splendid mansion, selects, We have borrowed the word and the article itself from Ita'y, 

he has an idea that other people can never be ill. He le 3€8 | of course, some of those vast mirrors whose frames are over-| altering both in some slight degree, in order to naturalise = 
his patience upon learning that there is anything amiss with | jaiq with scrolls and twisted horns, an extraordinary melange | them more effectually. Thus we say “ umbrella,” instead of ¥ 
any member of his household. What business have they to| of crooks and curves, which has been the traditional way of “ombrello,” and we apply the word exclusively to a portable 
get unwell? he unconsciously argues. For getting ill, like | making such a mirror look magnificent. What these things | defence against rain or snow, whereas in Italy it occupies 
every other privilege nowadays, is confined to people who | represent no one can tell. A general idea is that the frame|much more the place which we have assigned to wiat we 
can afford to do so. He must have people constantly dancing | of the glass is enriched and carved. Yet it is a fact that| designate the parasol. The Germans, by the way, are far 
attendance upon him, and it is his delight to immure victims | these things are cut out separately and fixed on with needles | more happy in word-building than we are. Instead of bor- 
along wich himself in his stifling den. It is their privilege to} and nails. No carving could produce such a result; there-|Towing the words from two distinct languages, as we have 
be grumbled at. If they look the right way when they | fore there is a deception to begin with, also an insecurity, as| dene, they make use of the very intelligible compounds, 
ee to look the left they irritate his very sensitive nerves, | they loosen with time and drop off. What should be the true |“ Regenschirm” (rain-screen), and “ Sonnenschirm” (sun 
and induce wn explosion of temper which is anything but) principle? A great sheet of looking-glass is in itself a hand- | screen), to signify the two closely-allied articles. But, after 
pleasant to the person upon whom it is vented. It they let @| some object; and the meaning of a“ fraine” is to preserve | all, there is something to be said in favor of the English 
book fall they are informed, in caustic tones, that the noise | the edges; it is, therefore, subsidiary—it should be broad and | method of constructing a language, for, as in the case before 
“ goes through his head like a shot,” and it is intimated that handsome, and be strong enough to answer its purpose, | US, with us words very often contain within themselves their 
theircarelessness indicates that theyhave hearts dead to allcom-| That sinuous shape at top, into which mirrors are sometimes | Own history. “ Umbrella” suggests at once the source from 
mon feeling. If they try to beat a retreat they are taxed with | cyt, is unmeaning, and diminishes the idea of size. A simple | Which it came; and if we lcok in one of the most curious 
the basest ingratitude, and are informed that, though he following the shape of the glass, with carving on the surface, | books in our language—* Coryate’s Crudities hastily gobbled 
whom they are so cruelly ill-using has made up his mind to} wj}| have a richness and massiveness of effect that will| up in Five Months’ Travel” (1611)}—we shall find one of the 
bear all slights with becoming fortitude and resignation, he is | ee}ipse innumerable square feet of twists and curves. earliest references to the article. After describing otber 
none the less grieved to see they have fallen so low, so very) Avyain, a chair is rarely properly made. The shapes we | things which he observed in Italy, he goes on to say, “ Many 
low. Yes, he is deeply grieved. Let them try to convince | ee jn drawing-rooms, with carved scroll backs framing a | Of them doe carry fine things that will cost at least a duckat, 
him that he is in error, inasmuch as they had no intention of 
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leaving him, and he remains as deeply hurt as ever. No, he 
will not argue the question with them, or receive explana- 
tions. He is too weak and fragile for that, and so he waves 
them off with a deprecatory movement of the hands and 
body suggestive of utter weariness. Perhaps he will heighten 
the effect by a dismal roll of the eye, a dreary moan, and lay 
himself back in his comfortable chair as if he were about to 
faint. But that is a thing of which he has no intention of 
doing. He knows he has conquered his foes, and that it will 
be some little time before they venture a passage of arms 
with him again. He very correctly feels that his mode of at- 
tack is irresistible,and long experience has confirmed him inthe 
belief that such is the case. What really healthy person can 
stand the querulous cumplaints of an apparent invalid, who 
believes he is an injured being, and who will neither listen to 
explanations nor receive excuses, especially when the-com- 
plaints are directed against the healthy person? There is not 
one in a hundred who could or would make any attempt to 
do so. Let anybody do what they will, however, they can- 
not give aman of the type indicated complete satisfaction. 
He will always find some ground of grievance, and pretend 


buiging oval of stuffing, are all false taste and uncomfortable. 
The sitter, leaning back, finds a hard mass pushing into the 
centre of his spine ; if his head drops back his neck comes on 
the sharp and pointed carving. The legs, too, are bent into 
graceful curves, with a sensible loss of strength, which has 
to be supplied by unnecessary thickness. The seat is always 
too shallow. There are drawing-room chairs called spider- 
chairs, or some such name, but considered extremely light 
and elegint—a frail framework, which, under a heavy man, 
or a sudden effort, would collapse into’a bundle of sticks. 
The purport of a chair is not ornament; therefore, chairs 
with gilt lattice-work, whica, if comfortably sat in, would be 
rubbed and frayed by the human back, are unsuited. So, 
too, are the chairs in French palaces, with Gobelin pictures of 
shepherds and shepherdesses woven on them, which have an 
odd air when a large man sits down or rises. An artistic 
chair should be curved or hollowed in the back, with a long 
seat, strong and nearly straight legs. So with a sofa, the 
back of which isso often seen to terminate in a favorite shape, 
like the crook of a stick, for no conceivable object. An 
average trade sofa, with its covered spring seat high in the 


whose feet seem liable to slip off at either side, its miserable 
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to believe that other — are trying toinjure, to slight, and Sans, ae Chas He ceengens Sete Eanes eyes oe, ond 


annoy him. His me 


icine is not made up as it ought to be, 


nor his food so daintily prepared as he would like it. There sofa-cushion and its scrolled head, is the most straitened, un- 
is ‘oo much sugar in his arrowroot, and his fowl is burned to ceteris yates of sepate te Ge werd. A pooper sete 


a cinder and as tough as leather. The chances are that he 
sends both away untasted, and is only induced to partake of 


% aftes an immense amount of persuasion has been used 


and, when he does so, letting it be known that he is doing so 
to oblige other people, not himself. Indeed, when he is as 
hungry as a hawk he will send his food away untasted, on the 
round that it is improperly prepared—é. ¢., not prepared as 
e ditected it should be—for the sake of annoying other 


should have a level flat seat, contrived in a sort of gentle 
scoop to the shoulder, so that every part of the figure is sup- 
ported. Then there are those handsome sitting-sofas, seen in 
+}great mansions, which are like a vast arm-chair; made to 
hold half adozen. But of all the monstrous objects com- 
mend us to the trade mahogany sideboard—the vast hulkin 

mass, with the locker at cach side, the clumsy drawers, anc 
the ugly back. For so huge a mass there is very little utility. 
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wncied, his mind loses that elasticity and cheerfulness which 
we ure accustomed to find in a really healthy person. It is 
quite possible that at the bottom he may be a well meaning 
man, who would not do another cirect injury for untold 
gold. But this does not prevent him developing an immense 
amount of selfishness, and a disregard for the feelings of 
others—or a regard only to wound them. He becomes en- 
tirely wrapped up in himself, and can see others surrender- 
ing theic enjoyments and peace of mind, for his sake, with 
the utmost serenity, not to say downright gleefulness. In- 


deed, judging by his behavior, one would be justified in con 


cluding that never wus he better pleased with himself than 
when destroying others’ plans of enjoyment, and making 
them drink the cup of disappointment. Now, why should 
such a being be exceptionally privileged? Because a man 
has got something the matter with his liver, ought he to 
be allowed to act as a tyrannical ~— and to snap and 

f he is delicate on 


snarl at those who love him best? 


we arrive at something more artistic. It is, first of all, a 
table, and should be made something after the pattern of a 
table ; hence, there should be short feet under it. It ismeant 
to be a sort of convenient store for holding the necessaries, so 
that a person coming in to eat would find there all the neces- 
sary implements. The useless back, therefore, should be re- 
stored to its original purpose, and have light shelves or 
brackets 9n which to place the jugs and goblets, or the stray 
salver, the cruets, etc. The two lockers should be biought 
together as one in the centre, thus getting rid of those un- 
meaning and monstrous cupboards, to extract anything from 
whose recesses the servant must go on his knees. With 
drawers above and drawers below, the whole affords full 
double the accommodation, and has the air of a handsome 
cabinet. The space between the two objectionable lockers, 
when covered with a rich bit of tapestry curtain, has a good 
eflect. So with bedroom furniture. An ordinary cheap 
washstand, with the hole for a basin, its meagre legs, and 


the chest, and therefore liable to catch colds, is that any ST Ss ond eneing ae, Does 


reason why he should make others keep his company ina 
close room—keeping them there to be grumbled at and 
told they are monuments of flinty-heartedness, thoughtless- 
ness, and uselessness? For our own parts, we must frankly 
confess we can recognnise no such reasons; and when we 


ject. What is wanted is a long, firmly built table, high, 
broad, on which a big basin may stand; the top all round 
should be fenced by a screen, a couple of fect in height, to 
keep the water from splashing the wall, with no hole for the 
basin, which is thus raised. Such an article, made with toler- 


Pape Aes hace te cee ~ able taste and on principles of common sense, would com- 
see an individual of the kind indicated we always feel an| mand respect, instead of contempt, and would be an orna- 
gt peresy —_ ~ aa = S. a — ment. In bedsteads there is a vast improvement; and those 
up, an 1 to some honest downright work. In nine i i 

sas out of ten it would be found that the puling invalid of brass and iron, now in favor,are handsome enough, though 


was a rank impostor.— Liberal Review. 


_—__>______ 


FURNITURE—BAD AND GOOD. 


the ornamental work is often very unmeaning. The old 
wooden bedstead, on four legs, with its rickety framework 
for supporting white dimity curtains, is only seen in farces, 
where they are seen to rock unsteadily, as the funny man 
tumbles in. Every one will recal the foot-board, with its 


One of the happiest results of Mr. Ruskin’s teachings has | corners like rams’ horns. Now, a simple brass nail performs 


been his indirect influence on the fashion of household 


this duty picturesquely, and the unpleasant thoughts asso- 


furniture. Few persons who find themselves in the ware-| ciated with the inner joinings of the old wooden four-poster, 
houses of sone great furnishing establishment, surrounded | are impossitle. If a wooden bedstead is in favor, the solid 
by chairs, tables, sofas and beds of the most varied and] and handsome French bedstead is a good pattern. The ordi- 


sumptuous character, reflect on the conventional, and, some- 
dimes, monstrous shapes and patteros of these articles. They 
are dazzled by the gilding and varnish, and carvings andjin the owner. 
studs, while the showman descants on the elegance and 
splendor of his “shaped” articles. To an artistic mind such 
a show-room is a chamber of horrors, with its grotesque and 
hideous patterns, and its no less ridiculous titles of * what- 
nots,” “ loungers,” “ Nelson sofas,” and the rest. Everything 
seems made on the worst principles of beauty or use, ana, 
after an unmeaning fashion, whose sole object seems to be to 


ducrease the expense. 


Let us take such simple objects as a chair and atable. A 
round table on a centre leg is a really ugly object, suggesting 
insecurity from its indifferent balance; sometimes, indeed, |too, are all astray, ranning with wooden rin 
diable to be overturned when covered with heavy objects. 
To guard against such an accident, a heavy circular mas3 of 


nary bracket, hung sometimes by a string from a nail, is a 
poor object enough, suggesting meanness, poverty, and shifts 
he new scbool of furniture offers endless 
shapes; one, that of a little broad gallery with a rail round 
it, under which are a couple of shelves, the lowest the nar- 
rowest. A bedroom cabinet, too, should not be the shallow, 
skimpy thing we see, but should be broad, with a drawer at 
top and two doors; a bracket for books should always have a 
back. Even such a thing as the toilet-glass, swinging on its 
two slender supports, is meagre-looking ; with its supports 
made in pyramid shape, growing broad as they get near the 
table, and dispensing with the heavy lump of wood, which is 
to keep it balanced, the effect would be improved. Curtains, 

den r on wooden 
poles, with a grotesque clatter. Sometimes in drawing-rooms 
we see sham rings fixed to the gilt poles, while the curtains 


wood is placed under the leg, which, in its turn, rests on three | are moved underneath by a complicated system of cords. 


little feet, whose castors, owing to the weight, are often 
forced into the carpet. Thus a large round table becomes an 


Experience and sense suggest the true principle. You wish 





to draw your curtain back or forward ia a complete way, 


which they commonly call in the Italian tongue umbrelloes, 
that is, things that minister shadow unto them for shelter 
against the sccrching heate of the sunne. These are made of 
leather, something answerable to the forme of a little can- 
nopy and hooped in the inside with divers littke wooden 
hoopes that extend the umbrellas in a pretty large compasse. 
They are used especially by horsemen, who carry them in 
their hands when they ride, fastening the end of the handle 
upon one of their thighs, and they impart so large a shadow 
unto them, that it keepeth the heate of the sunne from the 
upper parts of their bodies.” It will be observed that the 
only use to which umbrellas were put at this date was for 
defence against the rays of the sun, and their’ adaptation to 
other purposes was certainly much more recent. Throughout 
the English literature of the seventeenth century tpere are 
to be found occasional references to umbrellas, but they were 
evidently by no means common, and of dimensions which 
forbade their general employment. Thus they seem at first 
to have been kept at taverns, coftee-houses, and in the halls 
of great houses for the convenience of persons passing from 
the house-dver to their carriages. In the “ Female Tatler” 
for Decem ver 12, 1709, there is the following advertisement : 
— The young geutleman borrowing the umbrella belonging 
to Will’s cottee-house in Cornhill is hereby advertised that to 
be dry from head to foot in the like occasion he shall be 
welcome to the maid’s pattens.” There is a covert sneer in 
these remarks at the effeminacy of carrying an umbrella, and it 
must be allowed that it ill-matched the sword wh.ch every 
gentleman of fashion then wore. Butof course such argu- 
ments would not apply to the gentler sex, by the members of 
which the utility of the invention was first recognised. Tue 
first man who was bold enough to carry an umbrella in the 
open streets of London was Jonas Hanway, the philanthro- 
pist, and we can imagine the insults and annoyances to which 
he must have been ex d. The street-boys of London 
were not better behaved it. 1750 than they are now, and it 
will take many years’ operation of the compulsory clauses of 
the Education Act to convert them into polite members of 
society. Hanway, however, persevered in the use of the 
obnoxious article, and at length a few other strong-minded 
persons ventured to follow his example. In spite of the 
hackney-coachmen and chairmen, who regarded the invention 
as a formidable rival, it established its claim to general favor 
and in the year 1780 umbrella-making had become a great 
trade in London.—People's Magazine. 

—_—_————_—— 


EGOTISM. 


Undoubtedly a man of genius is usually dissatisfied with his 
own work; his ideal is either so lofty that he can never hope 
to reach it, or he sees, in the great minds of the past, masters 
that he cannot excel. His best efforts are given ts the world 
with a sense of their fragmentary nature and want of unity. 
Ask a great painter whether he has ever been able to place 
upon the canvas the gorgeous images which pass through his 
mind. Cross-examine the statesman, and you will find, per- 
haps, that he has bis Utopia which no statesmanship can 
reach ; and of the man of science it may be said, as Newton 
said of himself, that he is conscious that he is merely picking 
up a few pebbles from the sea shore, whilst the vast ocean of 
truth remains unexplored. Men such as these can scarcely 
stumble into the vice of egotism, for, even in moments of 
triumph, they are oppressed with the idea that they could do 
better if they chose. But in the mind of the egotist the sense 
of reverence is wholly extinguished, or developed in an ab- 
normal direction. He worships himself, and regards his own 
works with a degree of awe, which it would be lamentable to 
contemplate if the spectacle were not so eminently ridicu- 
lous. He sees nothing in the world but the shadow of his 
own greatness, and is quite blind to the influence and talents 
of other men. Tell him, in guarded language, that you do 
not see the effect he is producing on society, and he either 
extinguishes you with a pitying look, or answers that his in- 
fluence, although unseen to vulgar eyes, is working silently 
upon the abuses he hopes to kill, and that his speeches and 
writings always produce an immediate effect upon the politi- 
cal or social barometer. The mercury of public sentiment 
falls or rises as he wills, and he has power to pull the strings 
by which powerful Governments are moved. Perhaps the 
egotist is, in reality, a political or social parasite, or quack, 
who hangs upon the skirts of a party, the tail of which may 
use the poor, vain creature for their own ends. There are a 
number of political curs in town who have just sense enough 
to fetch and carry for their masters, and are satisfied with an 
occasional bone, or the questionable character of being good 
dogs. Some of these creatures are mercenary enough ; but 
others, in whose natures runs a fine vein of egotism, are more 
completely satisfied with flattery than with current coin. 
Such men commonly do the dirty business for our legislators, 
and are handy agents for the transmission of cut and dried 
platitudes between the great man and his constituents. Such 
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fame as is to be got on obscure platforms, or from the wor- 
ship of an obscure audience, may be theirs. 

The egotist and the parasite cherishes the half contemp- 
tuous praise which he receives from tne men who make a tool 
of him. He knows a host of public men who would vote 
him a bore if they could not use him to their own advantage. 
Bat he is necessary, and they endure him while he speaks to 
tbem with the easy bearing of an equal, and blurts out his 
theories or his crude netions of social reform. He talks of 
Jones, the M.P. for Peddlington, as if that worthy were a 
printer's devil; and of some eccentric peer—who once wrote 
a letter to the persevering egotist—with the familiarity of 
an old acquaintance. Give him the least chance in the 
world, and he will bore you by the hour with a recital of his 
doughty deeds. It was he that laid the train that ended in 
the explosion of sundry abuses inycertain quarters. It was 
his pen that prepared the way for the return of an obscure 
Liberal for an obscure'borough. He ignores.the fact that a 
shield-bearer, in the shape of an electioneering agent, went 
befure the political Goliath, and clenched the masterly argu- 
ments of the Hatanswill Gazette with a golden rivet or two. 
It was not bribery, but reason, that prevailed. The show of 
hands was not won by the aid of rowdies, but by that 
masterly speech that the egotist wrote for the candidate, not 
one word of which was audible to any one but the local re- 
porter. And now Radicalism will be triumphant, not be- 
cause a Goliath has come to do battle for the cause, but be- 
cause the rickety giant is attended by a David who conquers 
with a sling and a stone. ? : ‘ 

The eg \tist might go into Parliament himself if he chose, 
but he does not think it wise to cast himself into the bear- 
gurden of politics. A clever man can do much more in the 
quiet seclusion of the study. The political future is indeed 
clouded, and the public looks to him as the coming man ; but 
he will not throw aside the weapons he has wielded so well 
for a mere trifle. And so our egotist lives on amid his con- 
ceits, his mind resolutely bent upon the aerial architectures, 
which pleases him more than any of the solid structures of 
life. In society he is a bore of the most odious type, and 
could apparently talk for ever without fatigue. You have 
but to listen, while he dreamily recounts his imaginary 
triumphs, or sketches out the grand measure which he intends 
to hammer into shape for “ his party.” He knows the secrets 
of the Cabinet; and, if you are foolish enough to take a “wrin- 
kle” from him, you will find yourself scouted as a false 
prophet by your friends. The failure of his prediction, how- 
ever, never daunts this apostle of political second sight. 
The fault of failure does not rest on him, but on those who 
baulked the events that must have happened as he foretold 
if addle-headed folly had not marred them. 

In love, as well as in political and social war, our egotist is 
irresistible ; and, although his attractions are chiefly of the 
mental order, he can boast of conquest such as fall to the lot 
of few. He might marry an heiress; he might elope with a 
certain charming young lady, who would any day lay her 
fortune at his feet. If you express astonishment that he 
eares to remain in comparative poverty while a brilliant 
marriage is possible, he shakes his head, and affects to believa 
that aman who has so many opportunities may readily be 
excused for not making up his mind. There is, too, a cer- 
tain philosophical dignity about single blessedness, which 
looks .well in the character of so mighty a stone-thrower 
as himself. His Diogenes tub, too, has its charms, and he 
should not care to have his den set in order by a woman. 
Furthermore, he would have to give way to the whims and 
oddities of his wife, or he might find himself mastered at 
home while controlling the destinies of the nation, and the 
anomaly to his logical mind cannot be contemplated wi h any 
degree of complacency. And so our eyotist remains’ some- 
thing of a misanthrope and cynic to the end, full of dreams 
of power, and to the last a believer in his own ability tocontrol 
the irresistible movements of the age.— Civilian. 

———__@@ —_—______—— 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


“The Man in the Iron Mask!” exclaims the last of our 
claimant guests,as he advances to where we await him. 
“ Hece! Adsum! I am he, and my name and titlk—Count 
Matthioli!’ We looked at this claimant and thought him 
marvellously like the thing he claimed to be. He began bis 
story, and as we listened we could not help now and then 
murmuring, “ The real Simon Pure at last!’ Nevertheless, 
we would not commit ourselves. This is the substaace of 
Matthioli’s story. It is all true. Does it not set at rest the 
question of iden.tity ? 

Count Matthivli was born in Italy, in the year 1640. He 
was a member of a family which had produced brave soldiers, 
ripe scholars, astute dipiomatists. Their reputation and his 
own wits formed all the Count’s patrimony. All that he 
needed in addition was opportunity. For this he waited, and, 
when he found it, seized it. Audacious, clever, ostentatious, 
he hung about Courts till a man was wanted who possessed 
qualities for transacting secret business between Princes, and 
who would not be suspected of being an agent at all. 

Just cast your eye on that map. Look at Pignerol. You 
see that whoever holds it holds the way into Savoy. Louis 
XIV. held the place, and therefore held that way also. Now 
look at that other strong position, Casale. It is the key of 
the road into Milan. Louis XIV., coveting Milan, wished to 
purchase the key rather than go to war for it. Casale 
belonged to the Duke of Mantua; Matthioli was commissioned 
to negotiate with the Duke for the sale of that stronghold ; 
and the Duke of Mantua, being an imbecile, was overcome 
by the plausibility of the French King’s agent, and under- 
took to sell the place, without much haggling for the price of 
it. The negotiation was kept secret, but Matthioli was amply 
rewarded. He dined and danced at Versuilles, enjoyed every 
sort of delight which Paris liberally gives to all who liberally 
pay for it, and then, not being wanted further, and perhaps 
because his loquacity was not to the taste of his employers 
he was invited to withdraw. At all events, voluntarily or 
not, Matthioli returned to Savoy and made journeys into 
Italy. Whether he was dissatisfied with the acknowledement 
of his services made by the King of France, or whether his 
garrulity was uncontrollable, he soon communicated to the 
King’s enemies the fact that Louis XIV. was about to be 
master of the road into Italy as well as into Savoy, and could 
make use of it whenever it suited his convenience, caprice 
— vengeance, or his ill temper at having nothing better 
to do. 

When this betrayal of his confidence became known to 
the Grand Monarch he was less desirous to seize his neigh- 
bor’s territory than he was to seize Matthioli. The Count 
Was unsuspicious, and moreover he was in a foreign State ; 
but he was secretly arrested, nevertheless—violation of for- 
eign territory was nothing to the French King—and in May, 
1679, the great Catinat, who was often employed to catch 
very small birds and liked the sport, kidnapped  Matthioli on 


the territory of Savoy, and carried him to Pignerol, where he 
was made a close prisoner. ‘“ No one knows the name of 
this rascal,” said Catinat, “ not even the officers who helped 
to arrest him.” Provisionally the Count was called by the 
name of Lestang. At the foot of the royal warrant for his 
perpetual imprisonment were the words, in Louis’ own hand, 
“Let no human being ever know what has become of this 
man.” Father, mother, wife, friencs—they only knew he 
had disappeared. They could not tell whether he was dead 
or alive. They themselves were dead when he was still en- 
during death in life. T'ristius leto leti genus. 

In the correspondence between Saint Mars, the cautious 
Governor of Pignerol, and the Minister Louvois, Matthioli 
is almost invariably called by his real name. He had a ser- 
vant with him, but his captivity was rendered almost intoler- 
able by great and petty tyranny. His least suffering was in 
wearing the velvet musk. How his reason was preserved is 
in itself marvellous. He was tortured, mentally if not bodily, 
in his living tomb. He must have desired death, but he was 
notallowed to die. Attempt to communicate with the world 
without only brought fresh horrors as its penalty. If we 
may believe M. Loiseleur, who has ransacked the French 
archives to find a solution to this question, Matthioli re- 
mained at Pignerol till 1693. After that date his name, or 
the name assigned to him, never occurs in any State docu- 
ment whatever. The last mentoin made of him is in a letter 
from Louvois to Lapirade, who had succeeded to the post 
once held by Saint Mars, as Governor of Pignerol, in 1681, 
in which year Saint Mars was made Governor of Exilles. 
The mention here made is as of a man who is dead: “ You 
have only to burn what remains of the little pieces of pockets 
on which Matthioli and his man have written, and which 
you found in the lining of their vests, in which they had con- 
cealed them.” This refers to one of the manv attempts made 
to convey information beyond the gloomy prison, as to the 
presence there of a captive whom King Louis had condemned 
to be buried alive, out of the world’s sight and knowledge, 
forever. From the date of the official letter referring to the 
above attempt the name of Matthioli, all allusion to his case, 
entirely cease. The inference is that in that year he died.— 
Temple Bar. 

——__s__—_ 


HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


Speaking of friends—and not speaking of the one or two, 
as it may happen, very closest relationships—what good 
fortune it is that most of us have no idea how little our 
friends think of us. With all our talk about human loneli- 
ness, we are lonelier than we imagine. This strange brutal 
element of selfishness, how imperious it is, how often, in the 
best and tenderest of us, it drives out thought or care for 
others. 

As you joined in the hymn at the morning service yester- 
day, you were touched by a certain plaintiveness in your own 
tenor—you thought your friend, whose thumb nestled against 
yours on the opened hymn-book, also noticed and was moved 
by it. Bless you! it was her own wailful alto, that started 
the tears in those gentle blue eyes. 

I hardly dare put it here in black and white—but it is true 
as truth—that while there is tender compassion for those upon 
whom any great personal calamity has fallen; who are 
stricken, say, by fatal disease, there is also--dim and unacknowl- 
edged and impotent as it may be—something of the same 
impatience and pitilessness that causes certain wild beasts to 
fall upon and rend their sick and crippled. Our friend is 
well and prosperous—we shudder at the fancy of any great 
trouble falling upon him; it comes, and, though our hearts 
go out in loving helpfulness, there is just a little cloud over 
that syn.pathy,—partly due to our classing him with others 
in like manner afflicted. The individual hardship seems to 
be a trifle less because—well, it may be because there are 
statistics of misfortune ;—just about so many people will 
become consumptive, just about so many people will lose 
their limbs by railroad accidents, just about so many people 
must die this year. 

O, that last and most pitiful accident! Have you not some- 
times thought of yourself lying there “cold and quiet?” 
have you not pictured the roomful of sobbing mourners; the 
weeping procession bearing you to the grave? 1t has seemed 
almost worth the perilous passing for the sake of such an 
agony of devotion. But my friend, sincere as would be the 
gri2f, not a single human soul could send with you the 
intimate, intense, all-embracing and constant sympathy for 
which you yearn.—Seribner’s Magazine. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Oxford University celebrates its 1,000th anniversary this 
year. 

150 ministers in the Church of England are said to be of 
Jewish birth. 

The Bible has been translated into Esquimaux by the Mora- 
vian brethren in Labrador, 


Under the head of “ Crimes and Casualties” one editor men- 
tions the fact that arival in the same profession has just 
issued a book. 


A French engineer suggests the building of a railroad from 
Paris to Pekin, the cost of which he estimates at 22,000,000 
francs, 

The marriage service, in the opinion of a western paper, 
should be changed to read ‘* Who dares take this woman ?” 
And the groom shall answer, ‘‘I dare.” For shame! 

A California editor thus eases himself: ‘‘ Dolly Vardenism, 
viewed from a philosophical stand point, is the realization in 
material form of all that is most lond, glariog, odd, gaudy, 
glittering, and ontlandish. It is the expression of a long 
concealed yearning after barbaric display; a spasmodic exhi- 
bition of an hitherto unsuspected instinct of savagery and 
anti-civilization.” 


A scheme has been snggested by a French aeronaut to 
explore the polar regions by means of a balloon. 

A Chinese thief, having stolen a missionary’s watch, brought 
it back to him next day, to learn how to wind it up. 

A Scotch paper tells a good story of a worthy minister, a 
famous story-teller over the ** flowing bowl,” who had the 
misfortune to tumble out of his gig and break his leg. His 
clerical friends thought something should be done to console 
him in his affliction, and it was ultimately resolved to petition 
his University to make their genial friend a D.D., which was 
done accordingly! 

Holland has ten thousand wind-mills. 


Dyspeptics should never eat fruit except at meal times, and 





then not to excess. 





The monkey is proof against strychnine. 


An Indiana editor locates the Holy Land in Nebraska. 

The P iris Presse, formerly Girardin’s celebrated paper, sold 
for 80,000 francs. 

The capital invested in daily newspapers in Paris is esti- 
mated at $14,000,000. 

There are in Philadelphia only 3,560 apprentices among 
92,112 jonrneymen. 

A rural farmer has named one hapless child Ajax Telamon 
and the other Agamemnon Achilles. 

The oldest merchant vessel afloat is the Dutch ship ‘*Com- 
missaries des Koning von der Heine,” built in 1563. 

A ‘‘coke famine” has set in, in England. 

Monaco, in Italy, will soon cease tobe aa independent 
principality. The Prince is anxious to sell it, 

The Japanese Institute in St. Peterburg is attended by 
nearly 100 pupils, who are instructed in Japanese by four 
teachers, one a native of Japan, two French, and one Russian, 


Many distinguished statesmen have proved adepts at Pariia- 
mentary repartee and the present Attorney-Weneral for Ireland 
made a decided hit in this way lately. In the debate on the 
subject of the appointment of Col. the Hon Charles White to 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Clare County, he said that that gen- 
tleman was neither heir apparent nor heir presumptive, by his 
father, who had made a will some years ago—(an hon member, 
—‘*His father is not dead yet.”) ‘* Well,” continued the 
Attorney General, ‘‘ according to the hon. gentleman opposite 
aman cannot make his will till he is dead. (Laughter.) At 
all events I hope the sapient Legislator who has just inter- 
— me will not wait uutil he is dead before he makes his 
will,” 

In one of the earliest trials before a colored jury in Texas, 
twelve gentlemen of color were told by the Judge to retire and 
“*find a verdict.” They went tothe jury room. The sheriffs 
and others standing outside heard the opening and shutting of 
drawers, the slamming of doors, and other sounds of nousual 
commotion. At last the jury came back into the court, when 
the foreman rose and said, ‘‘ Massa Jndge, we have done 
looked every whar in the drawers and behind the do’, and 
can’t fonnd no verdic’, It warn't in the room.” 

As a boy in charge of a donkey coal cart was proceeding up 
the Path in Kirkcaldy, he was accosted by a respectable min- 
ister of the Free Kirk, who stopped to administer to him a few 
words regarding his somewhet severe conduct towards his don- 
key. The lad had scarcely heard the worthy clergyman’s 
admonition, when he interruped him thus:—‘'Oh! never you 
mind, Mr. ; it’s no nane o’ your congregation.” 





A countryman took his seat at a tavern table opposite to a 
gentleman who was indulging in a bottle of wine. Supposing 
the wire to be common property, our unsophisticated country 
friend helped himself to it with the gentleman's glass. ‘‘ That's 
cool!” exclaimed the owner of the wine, indignantly, ‘* Yes,” 
replied the other; ‘* I should think there was ice in it.” 

A Flery Steed—Horse-radish. 


Arich miser being asked what he thought of his neighbor, 
who was very poor, replied, ‘‘ He is a very honest man; for 
during the forty years he has lived next door to me he has 
never asked me for anythibg.” 

Children of the Blind School—Lovers. 

All over India sweet ts are d as a substantial 
article of food. A native travelling, seldom eats anything 
else: and between the two great meals, at all times, he whiles 
away the Jong noon of the Indian summer day by sucking 
lollipops or candy between the whiffs of his bookab. Large 
dishes of sweetmeats are very common presents to make on 
religious festivals or domestic redletter days, and when a 
Hindoo wants to be very merry or very dissipated, he never 
gets drunk, as a Scotchman does, but goes to “ mitha” shop, 
and makes himself ill with candied sugar! 

According to alate writer sunstroke is due to the action of 
light upon the brain, exerted through the eye, and not as * 
genera'ly believed, to an elevation of temperature; and it is 
asserted that if the eye be properly shaded from the glare of 
the sun, any extra or unusnal precaution in the way of pro- 
tecting the head and back of the neck may be dispensed with. 

A Serious Turn—The Twist of one’s neck. 


Figures can’t lie. Can’t they? Does a fashionable woman's 
figure tell the truth ? 

The London Free Press says that a church committee, not 
a hundred miles from that city, advertised for an organist and 
received the following :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I noticed your adver- 
tisement for an organist and music teacher, either lady or 
gentleman. Having been both for several years, I offer you 
my services.” 

A California lunatic fancies that he is the original Abraham. 
Recently he carried a sheep to one of the highest hills near 
San Francisco, and sacrificed it on an altar of stones avd earth. 

The Chinese figure of ambition is a mandarin trying to 
catch a comet by putting salt on its tail. 

O. W. Holmes says that humility is the first of the virtues— 
for other people. ' 


The young lady singer who thought she could make her 
voice clear by straining it, made a great mistake. 

A youngster of literary tastes lately described Darwin as the 
one who believed ‘‘we degenerated from a monkey.” 

A recipe for dressing the hair for ladies has plagiarised Mrs. 
Glass thus: First buy your hair. 
A boy named his dog ‘‘ Paste.” 
such a name?” he was asked. 
to me,” he replied. 
A shrewd confectioner out west has taught his parrot to 
say “‘ pretty creatu®e” to every lady who enters his shop. His 
business is rapidly increasing. 
“Good morning, gentlemen,” said a gentleman on entering a 
railway carriage. No one responded. ‘“‘ Bez pardon if I have 
saidtoo much;” he thereupon added, ‘‘l withdraw the last 
expression.” 
There are three kinds of praise—that which we yield, that 
which we lend, and that which we pay. We yield praise to 
the powerful from fear, we lend it to the weak from interest, 
and we pay it to the deserving from gratitude, 
‘An old lady followed up a bishop as he travelled over his 
diocese, aud was confirmed several times over before she was 
detected, She wished the ordinance repeated because she 
had ‘ understood it was good for the rheumatics.” 
In reply toa young friend leaving a town because some 
things in it were not exactly to her taste or content, an old 
lady of experience said :—‘* My dear, when you have found a 
place where everybody and everything are always pleasant, 





‘“*Why do you give him 
** Because [ want him to stick 


and nothing whatever is disagreeable, let me know, and I'il 





move there too.” 
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Mrs. Brown's pretty Irish waitress got married the other 
day. ‘‘And I hear you are going to Australia with your hus- 
band, Kitty,” said her mistress. ‘‘ Are you not afraid of such 
a long and dangerous voyage?” ‘‘ Well, ma'am, that’s his 
look-out. I belong to him now, an’ if anything happens to 
me, sure it'll be Ais loss, not mine.” 


An Irishman lost bis hat in a well, and was let down by a 
rope to recover it; but the well being deep, and extremely 
dark withal, his courage failed him before he had reached the 
water. In vain did he call out to those above to pull him uP 
they leant a deaf ear to all he said, till at last, in despair, he 
bellowed out, “‘By St. Patrick, if ye don’t draw me up, sure 
Tl cut the rope.” 





NEWS OF THE 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur Treaty —In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. 
Gladstone made a statement of the present condition of the 
Alabama negotiations, the main point of which was that a pro- 
posal had been made to the United States for a postponement 
of the meeting of the Board of Arbitration at Geneva for eight 
months. 

Mr. Disraeli strongly opposed leaving the question open for 
eight months, particularly while a heated Presidential contest 
was in progress in the United States. 

Messrs. Gordon and Bentinck, Lord Yarmouth, Sir G. 8. 


WEEK. 


Jenkinson, Mr. Watney, and others severely criticised the heal 


Government, expressing want of confidence in its future pro- 



































The boat in which the London crew rowed has been depo- 
sited in the Crystal Palace. 


The Channel match of the Royal Thames Yacht Club took 
place on Wednesday. The course was from the Nore to Dover. 
The Egeria came in first, but, by time allowance, the Fiona, 
which was d, w ded the prize. The Kriemhilda 


as 
was disabled during the race, and towed into port by a tug. 


The race for the gold cup at Ascot Heath on Thursday was 
won by Henry. 


A steamer has arrived from Zanzibar with news which puts 
the safety of Dr. Livingstone beyond a doubt. Couriers had 
reached Zanzibar from the interior with positive intelligance 
that Dr. Livingstone has arrived at Unyamyembe. Mr. Stan- 
ley, the Herald explorer, had left that place with letters from 
the great explorer, and was near the coast. 

The Grenadier band sailed in the steamship City of Brussels 
for New York. 


The British Embassy unexpectedly presented, on the 10th 
inst., to the Emperor William, the arbitrator under the Treaty 
of Washington, their answer to the American case on the San 
Juan boundary question. Mr. Bancroft submitted his repli- 
cation yesterday. The Emperor will deliver his decision as 
soon as both parties request it. 

The laying of an additional telegraph cable to the Continent 
has been completed. The line runs direct from Lowestoft, on 
the Sussex coast, to Emden, Hanover. Telegraphic commu- 
nication bas been opened. 

Prince Bismarck is expected to arrive soon in the Isle of 
wight, where he will stay a few weeks for the benefit of his 

th. 


An action was tried in the Court of Exchequer on the 25th 
u/t. brought to recover compensation for injuries inflicted on a 
little boy aged four and a half years by the bite ofadog. The 
animal belonged to a gentleman named Casella, and had twice 
attacked the child, who lived in the mews where the dog was 
kept, biting him each time in the face in a very serious man- 
ner. On behalf of the defendant it was asserted that the 
child had been cautioned repeatedly against touching the 
animal, and that notwithstanding those cautions the little boy 
continued to tease it. It was also contended that the dog was 
generally of a mild and not of a ferocious disposition. A great 
many witnesses were examined on both sides, and the trial 
lasted the greater part of two days. The jury returned a 
verdict for the plaintiff—damages £10. 

Another fatal boat accident occurred on the Thames on the 
26th inst. Mr. Jewson, fore: to a lighterman, took his family 
with a few friends, numbering twelve altogether, in a pleasure 
boat to Kew. On their return they arrived safely as far as 
London Bridge, but as they were passing under one of the 
arches a Southend steamer, which had just discharged her 
cargo, swung round, and her keel caught the pleasure boat 
and capsized it, throwing all twelve into the water. Nine were 
rescued, but three were drowned. 

The inquest upon the bodies of the four young men who 
were drowned off Twickenham Eyot on Whitsun Monday was 
held on the 24th of May. It appeared that the two crews were 
unknown to each other, and that a half-jocose half-serious 
quarrel arose, in which the boats were upset. A verdict of 
accidental death was returned. 

On May 28, a pilot boat, with four men on board, proceeded 
to a ship lying off Wick, to take the vessel through the Pent- 
land Firth. ‘They put one of their number on board the ves- 








The claimant to the Tichborne estates is travelling through 
. Englend and holds meetings in the principal towns. He 
Mr, Gladst defended the action of the Government at| c for sdmission, and crowds go to see him and hear him 
great length, and closed with the declaration that it would be| spe At two meetings at Bristol he had a most enthusiastic 
a crime to deviate a hair's breadth from the original position.| audience. In commencing his speech on the second evening, 
In the House of Lords, Earl Granville made his statement. | he stated that a kind lady in Bristol bad sent him as a present 
He said that on Saturday last it became clear that the British | a Bible that day, and if his enemies did not take it from him 
and American Governments would fail, for want of time, to|he would never purt with it. Mr. Guildford Onslow, M.P., 
come to an agreement with regard to the Supplementary/|the claimant's right-hand man, also spoke at the same meet- 
Article. The difficulty pg — — 80 mm to the | ing. 
bearing its conditions were to have in the future. e Ameri-| (Cant. Cameron is gazetted as surveyor of the : 
cans considered the English objections hypercritical. He had Sa ae Unites iehen anh — os _— rid en 
consented te the idea of an adjournment of the Geneva Board through the lakes, forests, and Rocky Mountains 
to give time for the removal of difficulties. ‘To-morrow, the The Ballot bill it 2 teaiien 4 ‘ 
British agent and representatives would start for Geneva, for Lo: 7 M ‘dat b oa “yrs Ane apg mn the House of 
it would be dignified and courteous to appear before the Arbi- on Aig onday, by a vote of 86 against 56, after a long 
trators, whatever the circumstances might be. Decisive in- | °°?8® ‘ ‘ 
structions and full powers had been given them. Earl Granville, seconded by the Italian Government, has 
Lord Cairns expressed his astonishment, but the House was} proposed a conference of the European powers to consider the 
accustomed to surprises on this subject. He supposed the | course to be adopted im view of a constant recurrence of tke 
eight months’ adjournment was made in hope of something| barbarous outburst against the Jews in Roumania, and the 
turning up and helping the Government out of the predica-| propriety of exerting a direct pressure on the Roumanian 
ment. ‘ Government to compel preventative measures. Prince 
Jarl Granville said he must hesitate to aecept Lord Cairns’s | Gortschakoff, in reply to Earl Granville’s proposal, sympathizes 
criticisms b of the i ies of his speech, with the persecuted Jews, but apprebends that the course pro- 
The Marquis of Salisbury believed the Americans were | posed would only excite agitation on the Eastern question, and 


sel, and in returning the boat was caught by asudden squall 
and capsized. Two of the men were drowned, the other was 
picked up by a fishing boat. 

A fatal powder-mill explosion occurred on the 24th of May 
at the mills of Hay, Merricks, and Co., at Roslin, near Edin- 
burgh. Three men were killed, and property to the amount 
of £1,000 was destroyed. ‘Two men named Nesbitt and Benson 
were engaged in the corning house, and a waggon was at the 
dvor which had brought powder from the press-house. The 
cause of the explosion is unknown, as the two men, as well as 
Henderson, the driver of the waggop, were blown to pieces, 


Three men were suffocated in a well or shaft at a chemical 
works near Newcastle lately. ‘Two of them had gone into the 
shaft to do some work, when they were overpowered by an 
accmmulation of gas. The third man lost his life in a gallant 
endeavor te rescue his fellow workmen. 


A shocking case of hydrophobia has occurred in Tamworth 
workhouse. An inmate named Isaac Hewett, aged sixty-two, 
was bitten by a strange dog on the 28th of December. The 
wound was cauterized, and properly attended to at the time. 
A few days ago he became il], and showed every symptom of 
hydrophobia. He continued in great agony for a few days, 
and gradually became weaker until Monday, when he died. 


























THE UCONTINENT. 














urging as strongly as ever their indirect claims. England had 
failed to maintain her position. He felt there was ground for 
distrust. Parliament had subsisted too long on scraps of in- 
formation supplied through the corruption or indiscretion of 
American officials. The House wanted to know what the 
terms were on which England consented to proceed with arbi- 
trati 








that, therefore, he is not willing to enter into such a Confer- 
ence. He proposes a joint note to the Roumanian Govern- 
ment as to its intentions, and guarantees that it can affurd 
protection t6 the Jews, and thinks that this would awaken it 
to some sense of its responsibilities. Should the reply to his 
proposal be unsatisfactory he would suggest a settlement on 
the basis of the Treaty of 1858. Prussia takes the same 


In the National Assembly on Monday there was an animated 
discussion over an amendment to the Army bill reducing the 
term of military service from five to four years. President 
Thiers emphatically declined further responsibility for the 
army if the amendment was adopted, and it was finally rejected 
by a vote of 59 to 495. The demeanor of President Thiers 
during the debate greatly irritated the members of all politi- 





ion. 

The Earl of Kimberley, Colonial S tary, replied that 
neither taunts nor ingenuity could alter the determination of 
the Government. 

The Earl of Derby objected to personalities in this debate. 
He asked why did England propose an adjournment of arbi- 
tration? and why for so longa time ? The country had received 
the news with surprise and regret. 

Earl Granville said the adjournment was made to a date 
when Parliament and Congress would both be in session. He 
did not see anything alarming. 

Earl Grey considered the Government censurable, He 
declared England ought to withdraw from the Treaty unless 
the indirect claims were withdrawn. 

Loud cheers followed this declaration. 


Tue Iyrernationat Boat Race.—This contest took place 
on Monday last. The Atalanta crew won the toss, and elected 
to row on the Surrey side. The gun for the start was fired at 
6:23 o'clock. The English crew took the water brilliantly. In 
the first 200 yards they got a length ahead, and edging to the 
Surrey side they took the Atalantas’ water at Barnes Bridge. 
Just around the curve, the Londoners had increased the gap 
to a length anda half. From this point the Americans made 
a series of desperate spurts, and slightly improved their posi- 
tion, drawing up to the London boat; but the tremendous 
efforts told on the men, and they soon began to show signs of 
exhaustion. On reaching the water-works opposite Chiswick 
Mall, their distress was evident and their pace relaxed. Their 
case was hopeless, ‘The race was already won. The English- 
men gained rapidly while going through Corney Reach, and 
shot under Hammersmith bridge 20 lengths ahead. They 
continued to row on steadily wiih ease, i i © dist. 



















d. The answers of the other Powers are not yet known, 


8 1 parties. A number of tings, at which dissatisfacti 
bat itis probable thet the suggestion of Gortschakof will be wit the re Saap Saeco es - _ 
opted. 


with the remarks of his Excellency were expressed, have been 
held, At the session of the Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Ran- 
dop, a deputy, in alluding to M. Thiers, c him with 
possessing all the arrogance of the First Napoleon. 

The Budget Committee of the French National Assembly 
proposes a stamp duty of 75 centimes on each security up to 
the value of 500f., of 1f. 50c. on securities of from 500f. to 
1,000f., and an increase of 1f. 50c. for every 1,000f., or fraction 
of 1,000f., beyond that value. No issue of foreign securities 
is to be announced or effected in France without a declaration 
being made 10 days beforehand, and the bonds are not to be 
delivered to the subscribers without previous payment of the 
duty. 

The Journal Oficiel announces that the total damage sus- 
tained by the City of Paris at the hands of the Commune will 


The next congress of the British Archwological association 
will be held on the 5th of August to the 10th inclusive, at 
Wolverhampton, under the presidency of the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, « 

An application was made on the 23rd ult. to Vice-Chancellor 
Wickens for the order directing the two bills filed by the 
Claimant to obtain possession of the Tichborne and Donghty 
estates to be dismissed for want of prosecution. . Locock 
Webb, who appeared for the Claimant in opposition to the 
motion, contended that a non suit was no verdict. The plain- 
tiff elected to be non-suited because he was not prepared at 
the moment to meet evidence that had been unexpectedly 
brought forward. The question of the right of the plaintiff to 
these age we Rg Bt been —. The trustees | reach 500,000, 000f. 

under the plaintiff's pisy ought to have been served the sitting of the German Parliament for May 27, the 
ae aie Oe es ee eee seash dehehe Sn te. Hong Ietheaten enn cea Teen Be. 
tors were interested in this question. Tie motion was eventually |S or the Admiralty, Herr Stosch, who declared that the 
ordered to stand over till the following Thursday to give 80 | centre of gravity of Germany's power lay in her army. It was 
Tr for serving the trustee under the bankruptcy with | 1 intended that her navy should fight great naval battles, 
notice of the motion. ’ or try her strength at sea with England or France. The task 
Vice-Chancellor Malins gave a decision lately which may | of the German navy was to protect her coast. An iron-clad 
form a valuable precedent in sales by auction. A medical | gect capable of sallying forth to keep the ports open was neces- 
man in Rugby bought an estate for £2,500, and only discovered sary inthe North Sea; so, too, flat-bottomed vessels were re- 
afterwards that there were mortgages to the extent of £2,500, | quired in the Baltic. Corvettes were being built for the pro- 
which he took over with the land. It was submitted that this | tection of the merchant navy, as well as small, flat-bottomed 
fact was mentioned by the auctioneer; but the Vice-Chancellor ships for service on the eastern coast of Asia. 

animadverted strongly on the practice of refraining from pub- 





at every stroke. ‘The Americans kept on with great pluck, but 
signs of increasing exhaustion were plain. 

Up to Hammersmith bridge the course had been kept per- 
fectly clear, but beyond that point row boats hampered the 
Atalantas, one hitting their shell and compelling the crew to 
come to a complete stop. But these accidents had nothing to 
do with the result of the race, which wasa foregone conclusion 
from the start. Coming around Craven Point, and headin 
direct for the aqneduct bridge at Putney, the Londoners mov: 
rapidly away from their opponents, and arriving at the bridge, 
crossed the line at 6:50. 

The dense masses of spectators on the bridge and river 
sides cheered and screamed, seeming wild with excitement, as 
the Londoners came in sight, and sent up a great roar when 
they reached the end of the course. The Americans, in spite 
of accidents and stops, pulled to the bitter end, and were 
heartily cheered as they stepped out of their boat, greatly ex- 
hausted. 

The extra editions of the journals published that evening put 
the time of the winners at 21 minutes 16 seconds, over a 
course of four miles and two furlongs. 

Unprecedénted exertions were made to have the result of 
the race reported in London with the least possible delay. The 
Central Nows Association laid insulated wires to Putney and 
Mortlake, and had four telegraph stations at intervals on the 


hi : : The Jansenist Bishop Loos of Utrecht has promised to go 
g the conditions of sale until the last moment, amid the : ; : 

hubbub of an auction room. The contract is, therefore, to be to Bavaria to contin Ge ehiioen of Che CNS Cethetien, 

cancelled, and defendant is ordered to pay the costs of the| The Prussian Cross Gazette announces that the Emperor 

suit, as he had refused a compromise offered by the plaintiff. | Francis Joseph of Austria will visit Berlin next September. 

A case in the Court of Common Pleas lately raised an inter-| A bill is preparing in the Federal Council providing for the 

esting question affecting the right of married women to their | ¢xpulsion of all Jesuits from Germany, even though they be 

earnings. Mrs. Digges, a dancer at the Haytharket Theatre, | natives. 

had lived apart from her husband since 1861, and had} ‘The treaty giving Germany working control over the Lux- 

maintained herself. Some in her apartments having|emburg Railway has been signed. The Germans stipulate 

been seized upon an execution against her husband, an in-| never to make use of the roads for the transportation of war- 

terpleader issue was raised to determine to whom they be-| like material in time of war. 

longed. ‘The actress contended that by the statute of 1870 the} Qn the 6th inst. General Sickles submitted to the Spanish 

property was hers, it having been bought with money earned | Minister a formal and peremptory demand for the release of 
y ® married woman when living apart from her husband. | Dr. Emile Houard from the sentence of the court-martial. The 


Some of the goods, she stated, were given to her, and others | communication of General Sickles is an elaborate document 
were bought out of money given to her by gentlemen who 



















we tne: 4 and entirely covers the case. In presenting the demand, 
her _, Sbe declined to give the names of those | General Sickles conveyed to the Spanish Government the de- 
wg = rele ber there was any | sire of the President that there should be do delay, but that the 


say 

relation between her and them other than admiration of her 
dancing. Mr. Justice Willes said that his own impression was 
that the case did not come within the statute. He should, 
hewever, be very glad if it was ultimately held that the statute 
would protect the property even under the circumstances 





subject should receive i d om, and in case of a 
refusal to comply, he stated that the President would take de- 
cisive action in the matter. 

The Senate has adopted a resolution approving the conduct 
of Marshal Serrano in Navarye, which is d wise as it was 








which might be inferred to exist. The property, in honesty 
and fairness, was not the husband's, however the wife acquired 
it, and in point of right—if any right there were—it was hers, 


merciful. 
Senor Castelar made a speech in the Cortes, in the course of 


course, from which they reported the race from point to point| A verdict was directed for the plaintiff, subject to the opinion 


: 

’ 

¢ ’ which he defended the Commune and tho International 
i as it p led. The tches on reaching the city were in-| of the full court upon the question of law. Afterwards the 
F) 

: 


Society. 

The inundation on the Po has rendered 22,000 persons 
homeless in the Province of Ferraraalone. The destruction 
and suffering in the neighboring river provinces are not so 
general, but are extensive and severe, 








stantaneonsly distributed by telegraph to all parts of the me-| case came before the full court and was decided against Mrs. 
tropolis. ‘he bulletins everywhere posted were surrounded | Digges. The goods, it was ruled, were not hers, but her 
by knots of people, whose comments on the result of the race | husband’s, and a rule was granted to enter a verdict for the 
were merry and sometimes contemptuous. defendant, reversing the former verdict for the plaintiff. 
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is now unusually large, the outlook of Gold} A solution of the labor problem appears to|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
would seem to be strong. Good crops of | be as far in the future as ever, the number| gorected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 

Cotton, Grain, Tobacco, and other products | of men on a strike in this city alone being : a 
of the soil, in connection with the invest-| estimated at some twenty thousand, repre- 
ments of foreign capital in American enter-|sensing nearly all trades that have not 
prises, however, may serve to prevent any | already succceded in obtaining ten hours pay 
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serious disturbance in our foreign Exchan-| for eight hours labor. So long as laboring U.S. Obligations. 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. ges, as the year advances. Trade keeps up| men, believing themselves to be overworked , 
to about its usual average Summer propor- | or underpaid, unite in reasonable demands for 4 8. - x pi. 
MARX & CO., tions. All business which has been affected | change, and combine to secure, by fair and | ty s' 6s: st poo 
14 WALL ST. by the uncertainty in regard to the Tariff is| honorable means, what they believe to be ; ee 
: now relieved from that disturbing influence | their rights, the matter, however much it .. . - pe hem dpb ane 
: BARTON & ALLEN, by the passage of the bill, and although as yet | may be deprecated on account of'the derange- | jy" ¢° 6a. 5-208, "65 enone: 
a 40 BROAD STREET. prices are not materially affected, business |ment of trade which must result, yet lies | U.S. 6s, 5-208, ‘67 coup.............. 
; ______________.| men feel more free to operate, and increased | primarily between themselves and their em- U. 8. 68, 5200, i, Seeteeee 
P JAY COOKE « CO, activity in some Cigertenente eg reasonably | ployers, and the public have comparatively | U- 5: 5* 10408, coups... --------+-+ 
é <a be looked for.—Shtpping List. ittle congern with it. When, however, they 
ee sir Ns han acre mind .. |employ violence and endeavor to precipitate State Bonds 
= "Sidelined The new 7 per cent. gold bonds of the Mil- | upon the city turbulence and bloodshed, then |. mec 98 
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WHITE, MORRIS & CO., | Morton, Bliss & Co. for considerable amounts y eee ene oe “ - : oy mat A wae Packnemebane eS) x» 
, 18 WALL STREET. It is not often that investors have an oppor-| A memorial in favor of purchasing 4 site | arkansas 7s, LR. & F.S.Em...... 3 | BB 
pesca tunity of buying, at the price at which these = the oe the new Custom House to =. 7s, _ Renee 1" nae 
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— ha = -... | Railroads has made a report upon the resolu- | eighty thousand dollars, and sow should ‘a N. Carolina 6s old... .... 0... | 321) 3 
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WILLARD, MARTIN & addin “eo embracing all the evidence | the transaction of the official business. A a... Ss by 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


SEVEN PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN JANUARY AND JULY. 
PRINCIPAL PAYABL’S Ist JANUARY, 1902. 


MORTON, BLISS, & CO., 


Bankers, 30 Broad Street, 


Will receive subscriptions for $2,000,000 of the First 
Mortgage Seven per cent. Gold Bonds of the Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway Company, payable and de- 
liverable July ist, at 95. Purchasers desirous of 
receiving and paying for the Bonds before that date, 
can have a rebate of 7 per cent. Gold interest with 
immediate delivery of the Bonds. 

Subscriptions will be entered and the Bonds de- 
livered in the order in which the subscriptions are 
received. 

These Bonds are part of an issue of $4,000,000, or 
£800,000 (one half of which, £400,000 in sterling Bonds) 
have been sold for European account), by the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company, for the pur- 
chase of the railroad running from St. Paul La 
Crescent, including the iron bridge across the 
Mississippi River at Hastings, giving the Company 
the ownership of 1,151 miles of railway, with a total 
Mortgage Debt averaging about $19,227 per mile. 

x Share Capital of the Company is $21,148,600. 

e Earnings for the years 1869, 1870 and 1871 have 
been as follows : 


1869, 1870. 1871. 
$7,250,669 $7,421,061 $6,690,995 

4,220,882 4,653,274 3,850,354 
Net Earnings $3,020,787 $2,767,787 $2,840,341 
Int. on Mortgage Debt. 1,246,582 1,251,310 1,317,735 


Surp. over exp’s and int.8 1,774,205 $1 516,477 $1,522,606 


Gross Earnings ...... 
Expenses ............. 





The earnings for four months endivg April 30th, 
1872, show an increase over earnings for correspond- 
ing period of year 1871, of $140,738 30. 

hhis is the only Gold loan issued by the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Company. 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwarés 
on 


The Imperial Bank, 


’ 
Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , ¢ London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





( Uncurnrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 
Cou, LAND Warrants, Excuange, &c., &c., Bought 
and Sold. 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 
cuted 

4a Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 

[2 ConnesronpeNts of this honse, may rely 
“spon having their business attended to with fidelity 
and despatch. 

New York Corresponpents: HENRY CLEWS 

co, KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anpb 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 

Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From London, Queenstown, Liverpool, Belfast, also 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, by the 


LIVERPOOL AND i STEAMSHIP 
DE. 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
inent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prestott, Grote and Co., poner, London, 

rd on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

\’arscugers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates. 

For fort et particnlare, apply to 

FAUSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
36 South Street, New Ycerk. 


ST. JOSEPH & DENVER CITT 


Railroad Company’s 
ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 
Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 


b 
the road, land grant, femahiee and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking furd provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9714 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 

No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 26, 1872. 


(QS THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 


THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1871, to 3ist Dec., 1871 


$ $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
ske; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 3ist December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period........ . +++» $2,735,980, 63 


Returns cf Premiums 

and Expenses $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New Yor! 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3, 143,240 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise. 3,379,050 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mort «.-. 217,500 00 

= due 


Interest, and sundry notes andc 
the Company, estimated at.............. 739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ... 2,405,937 95 
eS Re 4,345 01 
Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1958 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
} representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; such 
pa t of interest and rote will be in gold. 
x Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the bee pa for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Joseru GAILLARD. JR., 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxanp, 

Bens. Bascocs, 
Rost, B. Myturn, 
Gorvon W. Burneam, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Gero. 8. STePHENsoN, 
Wiiiuo H. Wess, 
SueprarD Ganpy, 
Francis Sxrppy, 
Cuarues P. Burp ett, 


J.D. Jonxs, 
Cuag.es Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Cort, 

Jostan O. Low, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. Russevr, 
Lowe. Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHE.Lps, 
Cates Barstow, 

A. P. Pruuo0t, 
Wii E. Dopar, 


Davip Lanz, Cuas H. MarsHaty, 
James Bryce, Wituuo E, Bunker, 
Dante, S. Mruren, Samvet L. Mitcaru, 
Ws. Stuners, James G. DeForest, 


Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINs, Atexanper V. Brake, 
Cuanues D. Leverics. 


J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 





J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Yice-Pres’t 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
sWOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St.. New York, May 1, 1872 


We beg to inform our friends that we have 
this day formed a Copartuership for transact- 
ing the business of BANKERS and DEALERS 
in RAILROAD BONDS, under the name of 
WOOD & DAVIS. 


We will receive money on deposit, subject 
to draft at sight, allowing Interest according 
to the nature of the account. 


The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds 
will be made a special feature of our business ; 
anc we shall keep on hand a variety of choice 
Bonds of well-established Roads, with which 
to supply investors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscrip- 
tion prices, as offered on our market, without 
commission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and informa- 


tion furnished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., 
without charge. 


As members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, we are prepared to execute orders in 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, GOLD AND 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Our experience in Banking and knowledge 
of investment securities, we trust will entitle 
us to the confidence of capitalists. 

Cc. D. WOOD, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co., 
SAM’L D. DAVIS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 Wau Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO.,, Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making contracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM, Pres't. 








CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. so Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, aleo on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, Agent. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIBCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALs0O, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 








Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES Amp PeaaEEES EXCHANGE 
Bs 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on Ss. 
Railway and other Loans negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 


Deposits, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE! 


THE 
RAILWAY COvS 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 


30 Years. 
SEVEN PER .CENT. GOLD BONDS 


99 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


The Road runs from Buffulo to the Detroit 
River, and is the Eastern link in the new 
Ark LrvE From BuFFALO ‘To CuicaGo, and 
has been under construction for about two 
years past by railroad men who have seen 
the necessity for a Steel Rail, Low Grade 
Short Route between the great railroad sys- 
tems which diverge from Chicago, Toledo 
and Buflalo. 


Among the Builders of the Road, by whose 
cash subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have 
already been graded, bridged and made ready 
for the superstructure, a large part of the 
steel rails bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment pur- 
chased, are: 


MILTON COURTRIGUT, JOHN F. 
TRACY, DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM L. 
SCOTT, HENRY FARNHAM, R. A. 
FORSYTH, HENRY UH. PORTER, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. SYKES, Junr., 
B. F. ALLEN, all directors, either in the 
Chicago and Northwest or the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific; GEORGE OP- 
DYKE, of the Midland road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. 8S. CASEMENT, J. and J. 
STEWART and F. Hl. WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 


either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buftalo and Chicago, and will also shorten 
the distance between Toledo and Buflalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-sx per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before December 
the 31st of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds 
are payable either in New York, London or 
or Frankfort. : 

We confidently recommend the bonds to 
all classes of investors. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON: 
and FOSTER 


NO. 10 WALL ST., N. ¥- 
NOTICE. 

HAVING BECOME ASSOCIATED 
WITH Messrs. LEONARD, SHELDON & 
FOSTEK in the Agency of the CANADA 
SOUTHERH RAILWAY CO., we offer the 
above-named Bonds for sale. 

After a through investigation, we recom- 
mend them to our friends and customers as & 
SURE AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT 

Phamphlets and all informatioa furnished 
on application. 

WINSLOW, LANIE : & Co., 


27 Pine Street. 
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